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FCURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—~>—. 
FICTION. 


The Last Aldini. By Gzoree Sanp, translated by 
Mavitpa M. Hayes, Author of “ Helen Stanley.” 
London, 1847. Churton, Holles-street. 

We cannot fee] too much sympathy with the task Miss 

Hayes has proposed to herself, that of a systematic 

translation of GzoreEr SANb’s works, for the benefit of 

general English readers; it is one that we have long 
sincerely advocated, and one that cannot fail in produc- 
ing good effects to all concerned in it. Ignorance has 
been the chief obstacle to overcome in the public mis- 
apprehension of this great and noble writer; all other | 
prejudices have been as nothing compared to that one. | 

An opportunity is now offered, toa large share of the | 

reading world, ‘to form a judgment of their own upon 

what has doubtless been frequently discussed and con- 

demned in their presence. Curiosity of itself will be 

one powerful inducement to many to take up any work | 
from the pen of GzorGcE Sanp, who might otherwise be | 
unwilling to trouble themselves about it, when presented | 
to them in a foreign tongue; and we have that firmly 

grounded faith in the honesty of public judgment, when | 
the object is once fairly before it, that we feel perfect | 
confidence the result will be admiration and appreciation | 
on the one hand, renewed ardour and energy on the | 
other, or, at the worst, that “these who came to scoff | 
will remain to pray.” 

La Derniére Aldini being by no means one of Madame 
DuDEVANT’S latest works, has not received any notice 
in this paper. It would be useless in this its cheap and 
available form to enter into any detailed account of the 
tale. It is enough to say, that although by no means 
one of her best, nor one to which we cling with the 
warmest associations, it bears the undeniable marks of 
the writer’s genius, marks that, we believe, will not fail 
to impress the hearts of all whom accident or design 
may lead to their contemplation. 

Miss Hayes has not given herself an easy task. The 
translation of a writer, so powerful and so pure, into a 
anguage by no means analogous to the original, requires 
talents hardly inferior to her own. Miss Haves has, 
however, the best of all aids in such an undertaking, 
namely, hearty and humble veneration of the mind she 
has set before her. We should, nevertheless, have 
placed still deeper credit in her good will, had she 
avoided the garbled passages, whereby she seeks to 
soften to our English ears whatever she fears may 
sound teo plain and unvarnished. The intention, on 
her part, is unquestionably good; of that we feel no 
kind of doubt; but it would be better surely, and more 


of omitted passages, rather than gloss over the author’s 
intention, or give it some slightly perverted meaning. 
That the translator’s intention is fair and honest, is not 
only evident in the labour itself, and its general execu- 
‘tion, but in the few words of her short and impressive 
introduction. 

Some of GrorGce Sanp’s works have already 
appeared in an English dress, but those so few and 
so far between as to offer but faint indications of all 
that remained behind; “Spiridion’” was attempted 
some years since; “Indiana” likewise, but in a miser- 
able form; and later, in Clark’s Cabinet Series, was 
published a translation of “Les Maitres Mosaistes,” 
which is at present, we believe, out of print. 

We will give our readers one extract from the volume 
before us, for the benefit of those who are not acquainted 








with the original, trusting that it may act as an 
inducement to cultivate a closer knowledge of one of 
the master-spirits of our age. 


A few days in this charming solitude sufficiently revived me, 
to allow of my going out, sometimes on horseback, sometimes 
on foot, for a considerable distance through the narrow gorges, 
and picturesque ravines, which form, as it were, a first step to 
the imposing massivenes of the Appemnines. In my fancy, I 
called this region the proscenium of the great mountain, and | 
loved to seek for some amphitheatre of hills, or well-adapted 
natural terrace, where I could give myself up im solitude, and 
far from the eyes of others, to the enthusiasm of lyrical decla- 
mation, to which the sonorous echoes, and the mysterious 
noise of murmuring waters running over rock and stone, alone 
replied. One day I found myself, unexpectedly, on the road 
to Florence. It runs, like a white thread, through gently un- 
dulating and verdant plains, scattered with fine gardens, bushy 
parks, and elegant villas, Desiring to know where I was, I 
stopped at the gate of one of these beautiful habitations; it 
was open, and shewed an alley of old trees singularly interlaced. 
Under this sombre and voluptuous arch, slowly walked a 
woman of tall figure, and with a gait so majestic that I 
stopped to contemplate it, following her with my eyes as 
long as possible. As she prosecuted her walk without 











honest in effect, to insert asterisks, or other indications 


seeming disposed to turn, I was seized with an irresistible de- 
sire to see her face, and yielded to it without apprehending any 
inconvenience, or that it might possibly lead to mischief. 
‘‘ Who knows ?”’ said I to myself; ‘‘ in our swect country, we 
sometimes find women so indulgent?’ And then it occurred 
to me that my person was too well known to be taken for a 
thief, and I relied on the curiosity which is so universally felt, 
to examine closely the manners and features of a celebrated 
artist. 

T ventured into the shady avenue, and walking quickly, was 
about to overtake the lady, when I saw coming toward her a 
young man attired in the latest fashion, and of a pretty, in- 
sipid appearance ; he perceived me before I had time to hide 
myself in the underwood. I was about three paces from the 
noble couple. The young man stopped before the lady, offered 
her his arm, and looking towards me, with as surprised a 
manner as it was possible for a man so perfectly cravated to 
assume, said: ‘* My dear consin, who is that man following 
you ?’’ The lady turned, and at the sight of her I was seized 
with an emotion sufficiently acute, to recall for a moment, my 
indisposition. My heart palpitated severely, as I recognized 
the young girl who had looked at me so strangely from the 
stage-box at Naples, before my illness. Her face slightly 
coloured with anger, then grew pale, but no movement, no 
exclamation, betrayed her astonishment or indignation. She 
looked at me from head to foot with a disdainful air, and re- 
plied with an inconceivable assurance : ‘‘ I do not know him.” 
This strange assertion piqued my curiosity. There seemed to 
be in this young girl, so singular a pride, and so consummate 
a dissimulation, that I felt myself urged to risk a foolish ad- 
venture. We Bohémians, are not much moved by the customs 
of the world, and the laws of society; we have no great fear 
of defeat on those private stages, where the world in its turn, 
bows before us, and where we completely feel the superiority 
of the artist; for there, no one can excite in us the lhively 
emotions which we know so well how to arouse. Thesalons fatigue 
and chill us, in return for the warmth and life we carry into 
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them. I addressed my noble hosts courageously, regardless of 
the manner in which they received me, and resolved to intro- 
duce myself into the house upon the first pretext which offered. 
I saluted them gravely, and announced myself as a tuner of 
instruments who had been sent for from Florence to a house 
in the country, the name of which I pretended to have for- 
gotten. ‘It was not here, you may go,” replied the signora 
drily. But like a true fiancé the cousin came to my aid. 
‘* Dear cousin,’’ said he, ‘‘ your piano is wretchedly out of 
tune, if monsieur can spare an hour, we can have some music 
this evening. Now I beg of you! will you not consent ?’’ 
The young Grimani had a wicked smile upon her lips as she 
replied, ‘‘ It is as you please, my cousin.’”’ Is she amusing 
herself with him or with me, thought I ; perhaps with both. 1 
bowed leisurely in assent, and the cousin, with a careless po- 
liteness, shewed mea glass door at the end of the avenue, 
which forming an arch, hid the front of the villa. ‘‘ See, mon- 
sieur,’’ said he, ‘‘ at the bottom of the principal saloon you 
will find a study. The piano-forte is there. I shall have the 
honour of seeing you when you have finished.’’ And ad- 
dressing himself to his cousin, ‘‘ shall we go as far as the piece 
of water ?’’ Isaw her almost imperceptible smile, and joy 
mingled with my mortification, as she allowed me to pass on 
one side, and continued her walk in an opposite direction, 
leaning on the arm of her graceful and honourable cousin. It 
is not a very difficult thing to tune a piano tolerably, and 
though I had never tried it before, I succeeded pretty well; 
only it took me a much longer time than if I had been experi- 
enced, and I saw with no little impatience, that the sun was 
sinking bebind the tops of the trees, and that no excuse remained 
for again seeing my singular heroine, except to make her try the 
piano when it should be tuned. I made haste then, though 
awkwardly enough, when in the middle of the monotonous noise 
with which I was deafening myself, I raised my head and saw the 
signora before me, half turned towards the mantlepiece, but ob- 
serving mein the glass with a malicious attention. To meet her 
side look and avoid it, was the work of amoment. I continued 
my occupation with the most perfect sang froid, resolved in 
my turn to watch the enemy, and to see how she would make 
her approaches. The Grimani (I continued to give her this name, 
knowing her by no other), pretended to arrange some flowers 
in the vases upon the mantle-shelf with great care; then 
moved a footstool, put it back again, let her fan fall, picked it 
up with a great rustling of her dress, opened a window which 
she as suddenly closed, and seeing that I was determined to 
take no notice, overturned a stool upon her pretty little foot, 
uttering an exclamation of pain. I was foolish enough to 
drop the tuner’s key upon the metal strings, which gave forth 
a lamentable sound. The signora shuddered, shrugged her 
shoulders, and suddenly returning to her usual coldness, as if 
we had been playing a scene in a comedy, looked at me steadily, 
saying : ‘‘ Cosa Signore?’’ ‘‘ I thought your ladyship spoke 
to me,’’ replied I, with the same tranquillity, and re-com- 
menced working. She stopped in the middle of the room, as if 
petrified with astonishment at such audacity, or struck by a 
sudden uncertainty as to the identity of the person she had 
thought to recognise. At last becoming impatient, she asked 
me almost rudely, if I should soon have finished. ‘‘ Oh! 
mon Dieu, no! signora,’’ returned I, ‘‘ for here is a broken 
cord.”” At the same moment turning my key roughly the 
string snapped. ‘‘ It seems to me,”’ said she, “‘ that this piano 
gives you a great deal of trouble.’ ‘‘ A great deal,’’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘all the cords break,’’ and I snapped another. ‘It 
is as though it were done on purpose,’’ she cried. ‘‘ Yes, 
indeed,’’ I rejoined, ‘‘it must be done on purpose.” Her cousin 
entered at this moment, and by way of salutation, I snapped 
athird. It was the last in the bass, and made a terrible re- 
port. The cousin, who did not expect it, stepped backward, 
and the signora burst into laughter. This mirth seemed 
strange to me, it agreed neither with her face nor her bearing ; 
there was something biting and severe in it, which disconcerted 
the cousin so much that I quite pitied him. ‘I fear,’’ said the 
signora, when her laughter would allow her to speak, ‘that 
we shall have no music this evening. This poor old instru- 
ment is bewitched, the cords are all breaking. It is a super- 
natural effect, I assure you, Hector; one need only to look at 
them, and they twist and break with a frightful noise.” Then 
she re-commenced laughing, though her face did not exhibit 





ny appearance of enjoyment. The cousin laughed as a 
{ 











matter of course, and was suddenly interrupted by these words 
of the signora: ‘‘ Mon Dieu, my cousin, do not laugh so, you 
have not the least occasion.’’ The cousin appeared to be ac- 
customed to be railed at and tormented, but was, without 
doubt, annoyed that it should take place before me, for he said 
with a displeased tone: ‘‘ And why, cousin, have I not as 
much reason to laugh as you?’’ ‘* Because I tell you that you 
have not ;” replied the signora. ‘‘ But tell me, Hector,’’ she 
added without giving a thought to the strangeness of the tran- 
sition, ‘‘ were you at San Carlo this year?’”’ ‘‘ No, my 
cousin.’”” ‘ Then you have not heard the celebrated Lélio ?’’ 
She pronounced these last words with emphasis, but had not 
the impudence to look at me, and therefore I had time to re- 
cover the embarrassment this throwing of the gauntlet caused 
me. ‘I have neither heard nor seen him,’’ replied the un- 
conscious cousin; ‘‘ but I have heard him highly spoken of. 
He is a great artist, as they tell me.”’ ‘* Very great,’’ re- 
turned the Grimani; ‘‘ greater than I am by the whole head. 
Stop, he is about the height of monsieur—do you know him?” 
she added, turning towards me. ‘‘I know him well, signora,”’ 
replied I, in a sarcastic tone; ‘‘ he is a handsome fellow, a 
great comedian, an admirable singer, a clever talker, a bold 
and facetious adventurer, and a most intrepid duellist, a fact 
for which he is none the worse.’’ The signora looked at her 
cousin, and then at me, with a careless air which seemed to 
say, ‘‘ What does that concern me?’’ and burst into a fresh fit 
of laughter, as unnatural as before, and which did not commu- 
nicate itself either to her cousin or to me. I returned to my 
occupation at the piano, and the signor Ettore stamped with 
impatience, grinding his boots on the floor as though greatly 
annoyed with the conversation so cavalierly established, be- 
tween a mechanic of my station, and his noble betrothed. 
‘Pray! cousin, do not believe all monsieur tells you of 
Lélio,”’ replied the signora, interrupting herself in the midst of 
her laughter. ‘‘ For the great beauty of his person, I can say 
nothing, for I did not look at him; besides, with all that 
paint, false hair, and moustaches, an actor always appears 
young and handsome. But as for his being an admirable 
singer and comedian, I deny it. In the first place he sings 
out of tune, and then he acts detestably. His declamation 
abounds in emphasis, his action is vulgar, and the expression 
of his features formal. When he weeps, he grimaces; when 
he menaces, he raves ; when he would be majestic, he is tire- 
some ; and in his best moment, that is to say, when he stands 
still, and says nothing, one may apply to him the words of the 
song : 
Brutto @ quanto stupido. 

Iam sorry not to agree with monsieur, but my opinion is 
that of the public! It is not my fault if Lélio did not make 
the least impression at San Carlo ; but I would advise you, my 
cousin, not to take a journey to Naples on purpose to see 
him.”” Having received this severe lesson, I nearly lost my 
self-command for a moment, and would have sought a quarrel 
with the cousin to punish the signora; but the worthy strip- 
ling did not allow me time. ‘Just like the women!’’ he 
cried, ‘‘and above all, just like your unaccountable caprice, 
my cousin! It is not three days since you told me that 
Lélio was the finest actor, and the most inimitable singer in 
Italy. Doubtless you will tell me to-morrow just the contrary of 
what you say to-day, even if it be to recall that the day after.”” 
‘< To-morrow, and next day, and all the days of my life, dear 
cousin, I will tell you that you are a fool, and Lélio a block- 
head ;”’ returned the signora hastily.—‘‘ Bravo signora !’’ said 
the cousin in a low voice, offering his arm to conduct her 
from the salons; ‘one is a fool when they love you, and a 
blockhead when they displease you.’’ ‘‘ Before your high- 
nesses retire,’ said I, without betraying the least emotion, 
‘| would observe that this piano is in too bad a state to be 
thoroughly set in order to-day, but if you desire it I will re- 
turn to-morrow.’ ‘‘ Certainly, monsieur,”’ replied the cousin 
with a patronising courtesy, and half turning towards me; 
‘we shall be obliged if you will come then.” The Grimani, 
with a sudden and vigorous movement, forced him to turn 
completely, stood still, leaning upon his arm, and looking at 
me with an air of defiance, ‘‘ Monsieur returns to-morrow ?”’ 
she questioned, as I closed the piano, and took my hat. ‘I 
will be certain not to fail,’’ I rejoined, saluting her almost to 
the ground. She continued to stand with her cousin at the 
entrance of the room, so that forced to pass before them in 
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going out, I saluted them afresh; this time looking at my | dled, for an instructive tale. But the writer must not 
Bradamante, with an assurance worthy of the part I was en- | be partial. She must rebuke, by exposure, the faults of 
gaged in. There was a slight look of encouragement, and I| masters and mistresses, as well as of servants, for there 
saw clearly that my boldness was not displeasing, and that the | jg at Jeast as much to be complained of on one side as on 
lists were not closed against me. I was at my post the next | the other. Generally masters are too exacting. ‘They 
day, before noon, and found my heroine at hers, seated at the exnect servants to be faultless; they forbid them any 


piano, striking and grinding at the false notes, with an admi- | . ae : . 
rable imperturbability, as though wishing to prove the hatred | freedom, require every caprice to be obeyed with good 


| r 
and contempt she entertained for music, by this diabolical | humour, and because they cannot find a paragon of 


symphony. I entered quietly, and saluted her with as much | virtue who will submit to be a slave, they exclaim 


respect, as though I had indeed been a tuner of instruments. | #4!nst servants as the plagues of their existence, and, 
I placed my hat upon a chair, took off my gloves with great like our authoress, complain of being “almost worried 
trouble, imitating the awkwardness of a man not much ac- | t0 death.” On this topic we could say much, but dare 
customed to wearing them ; drew from my pocket, a box filled not trespass on columns already overcrowded. Of the 
with strings, and commenced unrolling the necessary lengths, | narrative before us, it would be unfair to pronounce 
with all possible gravity and simplicity. The signora con- | an opinion at this early stage of it; we should state, 
tinued hammering upon the uvfortunate piano, in a pitiless | however, that the style is pleasing and lively, and that it 
manner, which returned sounds, enough to put to flight the | is illustrated with spirited engravings. 

most hardy barbarian. I saw that she was amusing herself in 
breaking and injuring it still more, that I might be put to 


greater trouble, and I recognised less of mischief, than of | Try} and Falsehood. A Romance By -ExizaBeTu 
coquetry in the act, since she appeared disposed to keep me|  ‘[ysoRNTON. Authoress of “The Marchioness,” “ Lady 
company. I asked her very seriously, ‘‘ Does your highness} A jing? Bo. isa 4 dc 1847. Chapman 
find the piano improving.”’ ‘‘ It is harmony itself,’’ she re-|  ~ ii 1 a ne er — 

plied, biting her lip that she might not laugh, ‘‘ the sounds it} “"@ **4 I 
gives forth are delightful.” ‘‘ It is a fine instrument,” I re- | THIS is not a romance, but two romances. The plot of 
turned. ‘‘ And in a very good condition,” added she. ‘‘ Your | the first is laid in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
highness has great talent for the piano?’ ‘‘ As you hear.” | about the time of the battle of Pavia, and by shifting the 
‘* That is a beautiful waltz and very well executed.”” ‘‘ Is it | scene through many countries the authoress has been 
not ? but how could one do otherwise than play well on an in- | enabled to diversify the narrative with descriptions of 
strunent so perfectly tuned ? you like music monsieur?’’ | places and manners that make her story instructive as 
‘* Pretty well, signora; your's goes to the soul.” ‘‘ In that| well as amusing. ‘There is no lack of incident to keep 
case I will continue it.” And with a ferocious smile, she! alive the reader’s interest. Romantic adventure abounds. 











murdered a bravura she had heard me sing with great success 
at the theatre. 

“‘ Your cousin is well I hope?’’ I continued when she had 
finished. ‘‘ He is hunting.’’ ‘‘Does your highness like 
game ?’’ ‘‘] like it immensely, and you monsieur ?”’ ‘‘ I like 
it sincerely and profoundly.” ‘‘ Which do you like the best, 
game or music?’ ‘‘T like music at table; but just now I 
prefer game.’’ She rose and rang. At the same moment a 
lackey appeared, as though he had been a piece of mechanism 
attached to the bell. ‘‘ Bring the game pie I saw in the pantry 
this morning,’”’ said the signora; and two minutes after, the 
servant re-appeared with a colossal pie, which at a sign from 
his mistress, he placed in great state upon the piano. A large 
tray covered with plates, and all other necessary appliances to 
a repast for civilized beings, appeared as by magic, at the other 
end of the instrument ; and the signora, with a light yet strong 
hand, broke in the rampart of delicious crust, making a large 
breach in the fortress. ‘‘ Here is a conquest in which the 
French take no share,’”’ said she, drawing out a partridge 
which she put upon a china plate, and commenced eating at 
the other side of the apartment, crouched upon a velvet cushion 
with gold tassels. J looked at her with astonishment, scarcely 
knowing if she were foolish, or only desiring to mystify me. 
‘You do not eat!’’ said she, without deranging herself.— 
‘¢ Your highness has not commanded me,” replied I. ‘‘ Oh! 
be under no constraint,’’ she said, continuing to eat with her 
fine teeth. The pie looked and smelled so good, that I lis- 
tened to the voice of reason; drew forth another partridge, 
put it upon a plate, which I placed upon the keys of the piano, 
and commenced eating, on my part, with as much zeal as the 
signora. ‘‘If this,’’ thought I, ‘‘ be not the castle of the 
sleeping beauty in the wood, and this malicious elf the only 
animated being within it, it is certain, that some uncle, father, 
aunt, governess, or something serving as a chaperon to this 
madcap, will soon make its appearance in a rage. In case of 
such an apparition, I should like to know how far this singu- 
lar mode of breakfasting upon a piano, téte-a-téte with the 
young lady of the house, would be considered decent. But it 
matters little after all; it is easy to see whither these extrava- 
gancies tend,and if underneath them lies the hatred of a wo- 
man, my time will come, though I wait ten years.”’ 





The Greatest Plague of Life; or Adventures of a Lady 
in search of a Good Servant. Part I. Bogue. 
THE subject chosen by the authoress will yield abun- 
dant material for an amusing, and, if judiciously han- 


| Mrs. Toornron has a fruitful imagination, and she 
'givesit the rein without too much interposing vexatious 
| questions as to probability. Herein she at least consults 
| the taste of the majority of the patrons of the circu- 
|lating library, who, when they indulge in a romance, 
| are usually quite willing to surrender themselves to 
the author’s fancy—to put reason to sleep, and to be- 
come, for the time, thoroughly romantic. They seek 
the excitement of a waking dream, they know it 
to be a dream, and they enjoy it asa dream. Therefore 
is it no ill compliment to Mrs. THoRNTON to say that 
she thoroughly ministers to their tastes, and has pro- 
vided a feast of romantic adventure which can scarcely 
fail to secure for her a large circle of readers, although 
it is probable that she may not meet from the critics, 
who apply a different standard in their judgments of 
works of fiction, so favourable a verdict. 

In its composition there is nothing remarkable. The 
writing is neither better nor worse than the average of 
novels. The style is smooth and flowing; the story is 
tuld without effort or ambitious attempts to be eloquent, 
|or poetical, or sentimental. There is no affectation in 





|Mrs. Thornton. She pretends to nothing which she 


does not perform. 

The second story is the best. It is a narrative of a 
shipwreck upon an island ; the idea suggested, of course, 
by “ Robinson Crusoe,” but, instead of a marirer, the 
heroine is a lady, and she is not solitary, but shares her 
misfortune with a party. The story is told with a pleasing 
simplicity that gives to it a singular air of vraisemblance. 
The adventures are cleverly imagined, and few who read 
the first half-dozen pages will lay down the volume until 
they have read to the close. Mrs. THORNTON has in 
these romances vindicated the recommendations of the 
reviewers of her first fictions, who advised her “to go 
on.” Again we counsel her “to go on” still improving, 
taking care not to write too much, or too fast, well ma- 
turing her plot before she begins, carefully correcting 
many times before she sends her manuscript to the press ; 
blotting without hesitation whatever does not quite satisfy 
her judgment, and shrinking not from the labour of re- 
writing whenever an improvement can be effected. Thus 








will she not only amuse her readers, but add to that pro- 
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fitable reputation the still more desirable one that can be 
obtained only from the deliberate approval of the critics, 
whose verdicts are determined by the presence of the 
loftier qualities which recommend even a romance to the 
intellectual as a work in which the loftiest powers of art 
may be employed, and wanting which the life of a season 
is the longest that can be hoped for. 





VOYAGES AWD TRAVELS. 

Travels in Peru, during the years 1838 to 1842, on the 
Coast, in the Seirra, across the Cordilleras, and the 
Andes, into the Primeval Forests. By Dr. J. J. Von 
Tscuupt. Translated from the German. By THo- 
MASINA Ross. London, 1847. Bogue. 

[CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 

We hope our readers will not be wearied of our often 

return to this volume; but novelty in a book of travels 
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has become so rare that when we find it we are loth to | 


leave it. 


As the Doctor descended the Cordilleras he approached | 


the grand primeval forests, but found their interest much | 


| 


diminished by the difficulties of the way, bad roads, and | 


terrible bridges, these latter imitating the network of 
vegetation they behold around them, and which the 
Doctor thus describes :— 


FOREST SCENERY. 


The majority of the plants growing in these regions belong, 
if I may use the expression, to an aérial vegetation. The 
small, gnarled, low-branched trees, have often scarcely one- 
half of their roots in the earth : the other half spreads over 
the surface of the soil; then winding round the roots or 
branches of some neighbouring plant, fastens on it, and inti- 
mately uniting with it, forms a kind of suspension bridge, 
over which the intertwining of numerous luxuriant climbing 
plants makes a strong impenetrable network. All the trees 
and shrubs are covered with innumerable parasites, which, in 
the higher regions, are met with in their smaller forms, as 
linchens, mosses, &c.; but lower down, in the course of the 
various transformations they undergo, they appear in larger 
development. The whole vegetable kingdom here is stamped 
by a peculiar character. It presents immense fulness and 
luxuriance: it spreads widely, but with little upward deve- 
lopment, rising on the average only a few feet above the 
earth. Trees, shrubs, and tendrils, in endless complication 
of colour, entwine together, sometimes fostering, sometimes 
crushing each other. Out of the remains of the dead arises 
a new generation, with an increase of vital impulse. 


One of the most valuable products of these forests is a 
medicine well known, which the Europeans employ the 
Indians to procure for them. This is the account of 


GATHERING THE PERUVIAN BARK. 


In the month of May the Indians assemble to collect the 
Peruvian bark, for which purpose they repair to the extensive 
Cinchona woods. One of the party climbs a high tree to ob- 
tain, if possible, an uninterrupted view over the forest, and to 
spy out the Manchas, or spots where there are groups of Peru- 
vian-bark trees. The men who thus spy out the trees are 
called Cateadores, or searchers. It requires great experience 
to single out the dark leaf-covered expanse, the Cinchona 
groups merely by the particular tint of the foliage, which often 
differs but very little from that of the surrounding trees. As 
soon as the cateador has marked out and correctly fixed upon 
the mancha, he descends to his companions, and leads them 
with wonderful precision through the almost impenetrable 
forest to the group. A hut is immediately built, which serves 
as a resting-place during night, and is also used for drying 
and preserving the bark. The tree is felled as near the root 
as possible, divided into pieces, each from three to four feet 
long, and with a short curved knife a longitudinal incision is 
made in the bark. After a few days, if the pieces are found to 
be getting dry, the bark already incised is stripped off in long 
slips, which are placed in the hut, or in hot weather laid: be- 
fore it to dry. In many parts, particularly in the central and 
southern districts of Peru, where the moisture is not very 








great, the bark is dried in the forest, and the slips are 
packed in large bundles. In other districts, on the contrary, 
the bark is rolled up green, and sent to the neighbouring 
villages, where it is dried. Towards the end of September 
the Cascarilleros* return to their homes. 


The Indians use poisoned weapons, and the Doctor 
was curious in his inquiries into the manufacture of 
the 


POISONED ARROWS. 


The poison for arrows differs almost with every tiibe, and 
very mysterious ceremonies are observed at its preparation. 
On this account the art of preparing it, and the ingredients 
employed, are only very partially known to Europeans. 
Their elements are obtained from several plants not yet de- 
fined botanically, among which the Apihuasca and poison 
capsicum are much resorted to. Infusions of the leaves of a 
very strong kind of tobacco, and of the Sanano (Taberne- 
montana Sanano, R.P.), and of Euphorbiacee, are also taken. 
Some modern travellers, contrary to the testimony of the 
oldest writers on Peru, have asserted that no animal sub- 
stance is employed in the poison for arrows. I am, however, 
enabled to state, onthe authority of an Indian who had him- 
self often made the poison, that not only the black and very 
poisonous emmet (Cryptacereo atrato affin), but also the 
teeth of the formidable serpent, known to the Indians by the 
name of Miuamaru or Jergon (Lachesis picta, Tsch.), are 
used for that purpose. The wound of the poisoned arrow is 
fatal and rapid. Men and large mammalia die in about four 
or five minutes after receiving the wound ; the smaller mam- 
miferous animals and birds, in two minutes. The blow-reed 
sends these deadly arrows with great certainty to the distance 
of thirty-two or thirty-six paces. Hunting with the blow- 
reed must be long practised in order to acquire dexterity in 
its use, and great caution is requisite to avoid being self- 
wounded by the small sharp arrows. An example came to 
my knowledge in the case of an Indian who let an arrow 
fall unobserved from his quiver; he trod upon it, and i€ 
penetrated the sole of his foot; in a very short time he was a 
corpse. 


These are the 
MARRIAGE AND FUNERAL RITES OF THE PERUVIAN 
INDIANS. 

Marriage in most races is celebrated socially, but mot 
among those in which polygamy prevails. The formula 
observed on the occasion differs in different tribes; in some 
the union is effected under painful ceremonies to the bride, 
in others with fasting and penitential torments to the bride- 
groom. In general the Indian selects a wife for himself. In 
the greater number of tribes a maiden is set up as a prize, 
and the young men commence a life or death contest for her. 
The oldest warriors are arbitrators, and from their hands the 
conqueror receives the prize. - This is the practice among the 
inhabitants of the Rio de Santa Catalina. With them, as 
well as with most of the tribes of Western Ucayali, the birth 
of a child is festively celebrated. The oldest individuals of 
the race assemble to receive the child, which is repeatedly 
blown on to drive demons and sickness away fromit; the 
name of an animal is then given to it, and, according to Don 
Pedro Beltran, the witnesses of the ceremony mark with a 
wooden pencil some hieroglyphic characters on two leaves, 
which are carefully preserved, and on the death of the Indian, 
deposited in the grave with him. The dead are buried in the 
huts. The survivors having testified their sorrow by a 
melancholy howl three times repeated, leave the place and 
build a new residence for themselves in a distant district. 
They break in pieces all the household furniture of the de- 
ceased, but they bury with him his warlike weapons and his 
agricultural implements, under the conviction that he will use 
them in the place to which he is going. A peculiar custom 
among several races is this: the oldest son cuts a piece from 
the heel of his deceased father, which he hangs round his neck, 
and wears as a sacred relic. 

Turning from man to the scarcely inferior creatures 
by whom he is there surrounded, let us survey the 
sketch of 





* Bark-gatherers. The Peruvians call the bark cascarilla, and they 
point out the distinctions of a great number of species and varieties. 
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THE ANIMAL WORLD IN THE FORESTS. 


The variegated forms and colours which meet the eye, and 
the multifarious cries and tones which resound through the 
woods, form, altogether, the most singular contrasts. The 
gold-feathered colibri hums lightly through the air, soaring 
over the heavy, sombre-coloured tapir. The sprightly sing- 
ing-bird pours forth his melodious chaunts amidst the thick 
foliage of the aged trees, whilst the fierce ounce, prowling for 
his prey, growls as he passes over their enormous, spreading 
roots. Slowly do the eye and the ear learn to distinguish in- 
dividuals in the vast mass of apparent chaotic confusion, and 
to recognize quickly fleeting forms, or distant resounding 
sounds. The whole of the animal world is here developed to 
the view, and it would be difficult to assign the predominance 
to any oneclass. Yet, perhaps, the variegated feathered tribe 
is relatively most extensively represented. The number of the 
mammalia is also important. They are seldom seen by the 
hunter during the day, but twilight draws them from their 
hiding-places. Troops of monkeys skip from tree to tree, 
looking timidly around, and uttering mournful howls. Among 
them are swarms of the black marimonda (Ateles), with slen- 
der long arms and red-brown or black faces; in some the 
faces are encircled with white hair (Ate/es marginatus, Geoff.), 
meg gives them a yy. resemblance to an old negro. 

ext 1s seen a group of silver-grey monkeys (Lagothrir 
Humboldtii, Geoft.), stalking pt as of = it mdi 
and twigs, in search of a resting-place. These monkeys, 
which are the largest in South America, are about three feet 
high, and are bold and vicious. When wounded, they take a 
position of defence against the hunter, struggling, and utter- 
ing loud cries, upon which their companions hasten down 
from the trees to assist them. But soon, a short stifled cry 
is heard ; it is the cry of mortal convulsion. That sound 
drives them instantly back, and they disperse in wild flight. 
The sly sayu ventures to approach the dwellings of men, where 
he plunders maize fields with incredible dexterity. The deli- 
ate silky-haired monkey, shivering at‘ every cool breeze or 
shower of rain, and starting at the slightest noise, creeps 
for shelter into the thicket, where he lies peeping with his 
penetrating eyes in the direction of the apprehended 
danger. At sunset swarms of bats flutter through field 
and forest in all directions, and greedily devour the insects 
which in the twilight awaken to full activity. Some of 
these bats (Phyllostoma hastatum, Geoff.), are remark- 
able for their expanse of wing, which measures nearly two 
feet. Others are distinguished for ugliness and for their of- 
fensive smell. These latter fly into the Indian huts at night 
and greatly annoy the inhabitants, who cannot get rid of them 
by fire or smoke, or any other means, until at the midnight 
hour they retire of their own accord. Not less troublesome 
are the leaf-nosed bats (Phyllostoma), which attack both man 
und beast. This bat rubs up the skin of his victim, from 
which he sucks the blood. The domestic animals suffer 
greatly from the nocturnal attacks of these bats, and many are 
destroyed by the exhaustion consequent on the repeated blood- 
sucking. The blood drawn by the bat itself does not exceed a 
few ounces ; but if, when satisfied, it drops down to the 
ground, or flies away, the wound continues to bleed for a long 
time, and in the morning the animal is often found in a very 
weak condition, and covered with blood. One of my mules, 
on which a leaf-nosed bat made a nightly attack, was only 
saved by having his back rubbed with an ointment made of 
spirits of camphor, soap, and petroleum. The blood-suckers 
have such an aversion to the smell of this ointment that on its 
application they ceased to approach the mule. These bats are 
very mischievous in the plantations of the forests, where beasts 
of burthen and horned cattle are exposed to their attacks. 
Whether they venture to assail man has been a much-disputed 
question. Several travellers declare that they do not. I may, 
however, mention a case which occurred within my own know- 
ledge. A bat (Ph. erythromos, Tsch.) fastened on the nose 
of an Indian lying intoxicated in a plantation, and sucked so 
much blood that it was unable to fly away. The slight wound 
was followed by such severe inflammation and swelling that the 
features of the Cholo were not recognisable. Many beasts of 
prey, and among them some of formidable strength and fierce- 
tess, make havoc among the other animals of the forests. In 
the more lofty Montanas the black bear (U. frugilegus, Tsch.) 
toams as wild as his fellow-depredator of the Cordillera. He 














often enters the maize fields of the Indians, breaks the stalks 
of the plants and drags the green tops away to his hole. When 
this bear cannot obtain his customary vegetable food, consist- 
ing chiefly of the fruits of a pandanea (Phytelephas), he 
watches for the deer and wild boars, or attacks the oxen em- 
ployed to turn the machinery in the sugar-mills : he has even 
been known to assail solitary travellers. The lively coatis 
traverse the forests in flocks. They collect round the roots of 
trees and search for the larve of insects; light-footed, they 
climb up bush and tree to find birds’ nests, and feast on the 
eggs and the young. With a monotonous howl, not unlike 
that made by some dogs on aclear moonlight night, the yellow- 
breasted glutton, (Galiclis barbara, Wieg.), the omeyro of 
the Indians, announces his presence. But the most fierce of 
all these wild forest animals are those of the feline class. The 
spotless dark-grey yaguarundi, not much larger than the wild 
cat of Europe, pursues all kinds of birds, particularly the 
pigeon, the partridge, and the penelope. The oscollo (F. 
celidogaster, Tem.), the uturunca (Ff. pardalis, L.), and the 
long-tailed, yellowish-grey tiger-cat (F. macrourura, Pr. M.), 
alé lie in wait, not only for the weaker mammalia, but some- 
times they even venture into the plantations and kill dogs and 
poultry. The maneless Mexican lion (the puma), roams 
through the upper regions of the forest, where he has almost 
undisputed hunting-ground. He fearlessly assails victims who 
cannot effectually defend themselves, such as the horse, the 
mule, and the ass, and he tears large pieces of flesh from their 
ribs; but he does not venture to meddle with oxen. He 
shuns men, and in the forest he even flies from the unarmed 
Indian. 


Equally various and interesting are 


THE BIRDS of PERU. 


The same diversity of nature and habits is seen in the nu- 
merous hosts of birds that inhabit the leafy canopies of the 
forest. On the loftiest trees, or on detached rocks, eagles, 
kites, and falcons build their eyries. The most formidable of 
these birds of prey, both for boldness and strength, the 
Morphnus harpyia, Cab. darts down on the largest animals 
and fears not to encounter the fiercest inhabitant of the forest. 
The owl (Noctua, Scops, Strix,) and the goat-milker (Capri- 
mulgus, Hydropsalis, Chordiles,) fly with softly flapping wings 
to their hunting quarters to surprise their victims whilst asleep. 
In the hilly parts of the Montanas the black ox-bird (Cepha- 
lopterus ornatus, Geoff.) the Toropishu of the Indians fills the 
forest with his distant bellow, similar to the roaring of a bull. 
The Tungui inhabits the same district. This bird is of the 
size of a cock ; the body is bright red, but the wings are black. 
The head is surmounted by a tuft of red feathers, beneath 
which the orange bill projects with a slight curve. It lives 
sociably with other birds in thickets, or among Cinchona trees, 
the fruit of which is part of its food. Its harsh cry resembles 
the grunt of the hog, and forms a striking contrast to its beau- 
tiful plumage. Numberless fly-catchers and shrikes (Musci- 
capide and Laniade) hover on tree and bush, watching for 
the passing insects, which they snap up with extraordinary 
dexterity. Finches twitter on the summits of the loftiest trees 
beyond the reach of the hunter’s shot: they are distinguished, 
like the Ampelide, who, however, live amongst the lower 
bushes, by the lively and almost dazzling colours of their 
feathers. In modest plumage of cinnamon-brown, with head 
and neck of dark olive, the Organista raises, in the most woody 
parts of the forest, her enchanting song, which is usually the 
prognostic of an approaching storm. The tender, melancholy 
strains and the singular clearness of the innumerable modula- 
tions charm the ear of the astonished traveller, who, as if 
arrested by an invisible power, stops to listen to the syren, 
unmindful of the danger of the threatening storm. On old 
decayed stumps of trees the busy creeper and the variegated 
woodpecker are seen pecking the insects from under the loose 
bark, or by their tapping bring them out of their concealed 
crevices ; while the red-tailed potter-bird (Opetiorynchus ruft- 
candus, Pr. Max.) builds his dwelling of potter’s clay, or loam, 
as firmly as if it were destined to last for ever. The pouched 
starlings hang their nests, often four or five feet long, om the 
slender branches of trees, where they swing to and fro with the 
slightest breath of wind, Like a dazzling flash of coloured 
light the colibri (humming-bird) appears and disappears. No 
combination of gorgeous colouring can exceed that which is 
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resented in the plumage of the golden-tailed humming or 
fily-bird (Trochilus chrysurus, Cuy.) which haunts the warm 
primeval forest, but it is still more frequently found in the 
pure atmosphere of the ceja-girded Montanas. The silky 
cuckoo (Trogon heliothrix, Tsch.) retires into the thickest | 
masses of foliage, from which its soft rose-coloured plumage | 
peeps out likea flower. The cry of the voracious chuquimbis | 
accompanies the traveller from his first steps in the Montanas | 
to his entrance into the primeval forests, where he finds their 
relative, Dios te de. This bird accompanies its significant cry 
by throwing back its head and making a kind of rocking 
movement of its body. The Indians, who are always dis- 
posed to connect superstitious ideas with the natural objects 
they see around them, believe that some great misfortune will 
befall any one who may shoot this bird, because it utters the 
sacred word, Dios. Long trains of green parrots fill the air 
with their noisy chattering. One kind of these birds (Ps. 
mercenarius, Tsch.) is remarkable for regular migrations. 
Every morning they sally forth in flocks from the upper to 
the lower forests, where they pass the day, and they regularly 
return before sunset to their roosting places. From year to 
year these parrots leave their night quarters daily at the same 
hour, and return with equal punctuality before sunset. This 
regularity of departing and returning has caused the natives to 
give them the name of Jornaleros (day-labourers). From 
the depth of the forests sounds often arise which resemble 
human voices, and the astonished hunter then believes that he 
is in the vicinity of his companions, or, perhaps, of hostile 
Indians. He eagerly listens, and it is only when well ac- 
quainted with the sounds of the winged inhabitants of the 
woods that he can recognise the melancholy tones of the wood- 
pigeons (C. infuscata, Licht. ; C. melancholica, Tsch.) When 
day begins to depart, groups of the pheasant-like Hacha- 
huallpa fassemble, and with the cry of Ven acd, Ven acd, 
summon their distant companions. 


Among the multitude of troublesome insects the most 
remarkable is 





THE WANDERING ANT. 


They appear suddenly in trains of countless myriads, and | 
proceed forward in a straight direction, without stopping. | 


though they frequently shorten their lives by the intemperate 
use of strong drinks. Instances are not rare of Indians living 
to be 120 or 120 years of age, and retaining full possession of 
their bodily and mental powers. Stevenson mentions that on 
examining the church registers of Barranca, he found that within 
an interval of seven years, eleven Indians had been interred, 
whose united ages amounted to 1207, being an average of 109 
years toeach. In the year 1839 there was living in the valley of 
Jauja an Indian who, according to the baptismal register 
shewn to me by the priest, was born in the year 1697. He 
himself declared that he had not for the space of ninety years 
tasted a drop of water, having drunk nothing but chicha. 
Since he was eleven years of age, he alleged that he had masti- 
cated coca at least three times every day, and that he had eaten 
animal food only on Sundays; on all the other days of the 
week he had lived on maize, quinua, and barley. The In- 
dians retain their teeth and hair in extreme old age; and it is 
remarkable that their hair never becomes white, and very sel- 
dom even grey. Those individuals whose advanced ages have 
been mentioned above, had all fine black hair. 


But we have already trespassed too far. Here we 
must close, yet with reluctance, for we might glean in- 
teresting matter for half-a-dozen notices more. The 
reader, however, who has been amused with what we 
have gleaned, should turn to the volume itself for all 
those no less amusing portions of the narrative which 
we have not even touched upon. 








POETRY. 

The Battle of Nibley Green ; from the MSS. of a Temp- 
lar, with a Preface, Notes, and other Poems. By J. 
B. Kincron. London, 1847. Colburn. 12mo. pp. 
326. 

Mr. Krncron has in him the materials which make a 

poet, but so oddly compounded with others of antagonis- 

tic character, that on rising from the perusal of his 
volume the reader is in doubt whether to applaud or 


The small, the weak, and the neuters are placed in the centre, condemn. At one moment he is inclined to congratu- 
while the large and the strong flank the army, and look out, late himself on having found a true poet, and the next 
for prey. These swarms, called by the natives Chacus, some- | he feels as strongly tempted to throw from him in a pet 
times enter a hut and clear it of all insects, amphibia, and! a book in which almost every excellence is marred by 


other disagreeable guests. This work being accomplished, | 
they again form themselves into a long train, and move on- 

wards. The united force of these small creatures is vast, and | 
there is no approach to the fabulous, when it is related that 
not only snakes, but also large mammalia, such as agoutis, 
armadillas, &c. on being surprised by them, are soon killed. 





Here is the Doctor’s sketch of | 
THE VEGETATION OF PERU. 

In the more highly situated Montanas, where the cinchona 
is found in the place of its nativity, the gigentic orchidex, the | 
numerous fern plants, the tree-like nettles, the wonderful 
bignonias, and the numerous, impenetrable complications of 
climbing plants, powerfully rivet the attention of the observer. 
Lower down, in the lighter forest soil, amidst numerous shrubs | 
and climbers, the eye delights to dwell on the manifold forms | 
of the stately palm, on the terebinthacee, on the thickly- | 
leaved balsam-yielding leguminosse, on the luxuriant laurels, | 
on the pandanee or the large-leaved heliconias, and on the | 
solanere, with their gigantic blossoms and thousands of | 
flowers. Descending still farther, the flat lands of the forest | 
assume a dark and gloomy aspect. The massive foliage of | 
trees overarches stems which are the growth of centuries, and | 
form a canopy almost impervious to the light of day. On the | 
slimy soil no small shrub uprears its head, no flowering | 
plant unfolds its blossom. The mighty trees stand alone, and 
erect in rows, like gravestones in a churchyard ; and the child 
of darkness—the rapidly-shooting mushroom—finds genial 
nurture on the warm humid earth. 


In his elaborate description of the natives, their dress, 
manners, superstitions, &c. the Doctor notices the 
LONGEVITY OF THE PERUVIAN INDIANS, 
The Indians are, on the average, remarkable for longevity, 


| 
| 
| 








the introduction of something that sins against good 
taste, but which we hope is in fact rather an affectation, 
than a mental defect, in the author. 

The Battle of Nibley Green is a narrative in verse of a 
bloody feud and fight, which, in the year 1470, took 
place in Gloucestershire, between the families of BERKE- 
Ley and De Liste, on the spot that gives its name to the 
poem, and which, for its fierceness and bloody results, has 
been called by local historians the English Chevy Chase. 
The feud had its origin in a contested claim to certain 
manors and even to Berkeley Castle itself. The law was 
first appealed to; but law was no speedier then than now, 


| andits formal pleadings were by no means suited to the hot 


tempers of the litigants, who desired a more summary 
settlement, and sought it by force of arms. ‘I'he old 
castle was several times besieged; all kinds of personal 
violences were resorted to; the victors imprisoned the 
vanquished, and forced a formal surrender of their 
claims; but these were afterwards refused, and much 
blood was shed on both sides with no satisfactory solu- 
tion of the quarrel. At length Lord Ta.sor DE LisLE 
resolved to = it to an issue by a formal challenge to 
Lord Wiiu1aM of Berkeley. The terms of this chal- 
lenge and its acceptance are so curiously illustrative of 
the men and manners of those times, that we must ex- 
tract Mr. KinGTon’s account of them, even at the risk 
of extending this notice beyond its proper length. 


Thus the Lord De Lisle, in the bitterness of his own exas- 
peration, seeking to exasperate his powerful opponent yet fur- 
ther, slanders his title: ‘* William, called Lord Berkeley,’’ he 
says: then he taunts him with rumours unfalfilled—an un- 
fulfilment in itself, a reflection on his personal courage—‘‘ I 
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marveill ye come not to me with all your cartes and gunnes, 
and bowes, with oder ordinance, that ye set forward to come 
to my manor of Wotton to bete it down upon my head :’’ he 
threatens him with the taunting promise of preventing the 
necessity of so much trouble—‘ I let you witt, ye shall not 
nede to come so nye, for I trust to God to meet you nere 
home, with English men of my own nation and Neighbours :”” 
he reproaches him with an unfoundel scandal—‘‘ Whereas ye, 
by suttle craft, have blown about in divers places of England, 
that I should entend to bring in Welshmen for to destroy and 
hurt my own nation and cuntry; I lete thee wit, I was never 
so disposed, nere never will be :’’ he puts upon him the in- 
dignity of a challenge to single combat—‘‘ And to the proof 
hereof I require thee, of Knighthood and of manhood, to 
appoint a day to meet me half way, there to try, between God 
and our two hands, all our quarrel and title of right, for to 
eschew the shedding of Christian mannis bloud ;’’ and, finally, 
he undervalues his Estate, for he says—‘‘ or else at the same 
day bring the uttermost of thy power, and J shall mete thee!”’ 
It is the very language of unreasoning courage, of personal 
bravery less judgment—of blood without brain: but what is 
the Lord William’s reply ? 

What a fine, Saxon contempt he pours upon the interloping 
—the parvenu title of hisenemy! ‘‘Thomas Talbot, other- 


wise called Viscount Lisle, not long contenued of that name, | 
but a new found thing brought out of strang countreys!”’ | 


The Ancestral pride—the Territorial Chief—the Baron by 
Tenure—the Peer ennobled and intituled of his Paternal 
Honour, speaks in every word! with a wondering, yet depre. 
ciating scorn he attributes the missive to others—‘‘I mar- 
veill,’’ he says, ‘‘ greatly of thy strange and lewde wrytinge, 
made, I suppose, by thy false and untrue Counsel that thou 
hast with thee, Hugh Mull and Holt,’’ according to a practice 
common with the time: assuming this fact, he destroys both 
them and their work in a sentence, not omitting to affix some 
stigma, by implication, on his enemy, their patron—‘‘ As for 
Hugh Mull, it is not unknown to all the worshipful learned 
men of this realme, how he is attaynt of falsenes, and rasinge 
of the King’s records; and as for the false mischevous 
Holt, what his rule hath be to the destruction of the King’s 
lege pepull in my Lordship of Berkeley, as well to the 
hurt of their bodies as the loss of their gocds, against God’s 
law, conscience, and all reason, it is openly known, so that 
every worshipful man should refuse to have them in their 


fellowship ; and also of his own free will, undesired of me, | 


before worshipful and sufficient witnesses, was sworne on a 
masse-book, that he should never be against me in no matter 
that I had adoe, and especially in that untrue title that 
ye clayme, which ye hold my lyvelode with wrong :’’ he 
treats the challenge to single combat with reference to 


its object, and declines it, upon its face, because of its | 


inconsequential nature, charging its idleness, therefore, upon 
the author of it, and leaving its bravado to be drawn as 
an inference from the fact—‘‘ And where,’’ he says, ‘‘thou 


requirest me of Knighthood that I should appoint a day, and | 


mete thee in the myd way, betwene my Mannor of Wotton 
and my Castle of Berkeley, there to try betwixt God and our 
two hands all our quarrels and title of right, for to eschewe 
the shedings of Christen mens blood, or els the same day to 
bring the uéermost of my powere, and thou would mete me; 
as for the determining betwixt our two hands, of thy untrue 
clayme, and my title and right of my land and true inheri- 
tance, thou wottest right well there is no such determination 
of land in this realme used :”’ but he jealously guards his own 
honour, in assigning the cause—‘‘ And I ascertayne thee, 
that my lyvelode, as well my Mannor of Wotton, as my Castle 
of Berkeley, be entayle to me by fyne of record in the King’s 
Courts, by the advise of all the judges in this lond in that 


days beinge. And if it were so, that this matter might be | 


determined by thy hands and myne, the King our Soveraigne 
Lord and his laws not offended, thou shouldest not soe soon 
desire, but I would as soon answere thee in every point that 
belongeth to a knight ; for thou art, God I take to record, in 
a false quarrel, and I in a true deffence and title :’’ yet, for all 
this, should the occasion be slighted? not so; he accepts 
the challenge to the surer issue—‘‘ And,” he says, ‘‘ where 
thou desirest and requirest me of Knighthood and of manhood 
to appoint a day, and that I should be there with all the power 
I could make, and that thou would mete me half way; I will 


thou understand, J will not bring the tenth part that I can 
make ; and I will appoint a short day to ease thy malicious 
heart, and thy false counsel that is with thee; fail not to- 
morrow to be at Nibley Green at eight or nyne of the clock, 
and I will not fail, with God’s might and grace, to meet thee 
at the same place, the which standeth in the borders of the 
lyvelods that thou keepest untruly, redy to answere thee in all 
things, that I trust to God it shall be shewed on thee and 
thine to great shame and disworship:’’ vindicating thus the 
power of his estate, and speaking the foregone conclusion of 
his mind as to the issue, he challenges his own acquittance of 
the consequences, affixing them by fact and argument upon his 
opponent; for ‘‘ remember,’’ he says, ‘‘ thyself and thy false 
counsel have refused to abide the rule of the grete lords of this 
lond, which by my will should have determined this matter, 
by thy evidences and myne. And, therefore, I vouch God to 
record, and all the company of heaven, that this fact and the 
shedding of Christen mens bloud, which shall be betwixt us 
two and our fellowships, if any hap to be, doth grow of thy 
quarrel] and not of me; but in my defence, and in eschewing 
of reproache, and only through thy malicious and mischevous 
purpose, and of thy false counsel, and of thy own simple dis- 
cretion; and keep thy day, and the truth shall be shewed by 
the mercy of God,”’ 





The result was such as might have been expected from 
' the animosity manifested in these curious epistles. On 
'the 20th March, 1470, they joined battle on Nibley 
| Green, Lord BERKELEY attended by 1,000 retainers ; 
Dr LisLe not so numerously supported. ‘The country 
| folk for miles round repaired to the scene of the com- 
| bat as to a fair, and men and boys, who took no part in 
| the quarrel, climbed up into the trees to see and enjoy 
ithe sport. The Lord Dx Lisi fell early in the con- 
‘flict; his party were routed; 150 were left dead upon 
| the battle field, and the victor rifled the manor-house of 
his dead foe. Lady De Lisue afterwards brought 
against him an appeal of murder. But it was a time 
| when sovereign rule was weak in England, when War- 
| wick was making and unmaking kings, who dared not 
offend so powerful a noble as the BerKexry. So the 
lady made the best bargain she could, and sold her 
claims to justice for an annual payment of 100). 


Such is the story which Mr. KinGron has selected 
| for his subject, and he tells us that it was written for the 
| most part in Westminster Hall during dull arguments— 
| and it must be owned that parts of it seem to sanction 
the statement, as if the poet had been infected by the 
dullness of the orator. The story is told in the shape 
‘of a succession of scenes, which want a connecting link, 
so that without the introductory narrative the reader 
| would form an imperfect idea of the tale intended to be 
told. The metre is varied with every scene. The 
author has endeavoured to preserve the manner of our 
elder poets, in many parts using Cuaucer for his 
model, and not unsuccessfully. In others, he has mani- 
festly taken a lesson from Craspe. His descriptions 
are occasionally marked by great vigour of conception 
and of expression, degenerating, however, sometimes 
into coarseness;—but that is better than the feeble 
effeminacy of modern poetasters. As a specimen at 
once of his success in the adoption of the style of 
Cuaucer, of his graphic vigour, and of the coarseness 
alluded to, take this picture of 





THE FRIAR. 


A portly, ruddy Man was Friar John ; 

In colour, and in shape, much like to brawn: 

Huge rolls of fat pil’d up in many a crease ; 

Proclaim’d of Satanas ;—a Hart of Grease! 

That svor’d away the hours of Witch and Ghost, 
With all their wasting cares and fears attending ; 

And, with a ready unction, blest the Roast; 
Deftly, upon his heaped trencher, blending 

The luscious underdone with the rich brown ; 

And, with great gulps of wine, wash’d the large morsels 
down ! 
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He was a preaching Friar, that heathenish sport, 
To the rude people of the common sort, 
With tricks like Juggler at a Village Wake, 
In ribald tales, and long quaint words did make ; 
A man who chaffer’d, by the tale, in creeds, 
With endless repetitions on his beads ; 
And would, if time press’d on his matter, then, 
Crowd fourscore Aves into one Amen ! 
And on the Women cast a sweltering leer, 
Until they shudder’d with disgustful fear. 
For Women have an innate sense of eyil, 
Since they bought wisdom of the Serpent-devil ; 
And he was of that kind: so, every one, 

Taught of their mother-wit, and that quick sense 
Of a degraded worship, learnt to shun 

The gloating Friar; he would, on aught pretence, 
Meet him at twilight loneliness, or fall 
Kneeling before him in Confessional : 
His breathing did offend their inmost soul,, 
Tt was so hot, significant, and foul ; 
Nor liked they the cold and clammy touch 
Of his moist hands, imposed over-much 
Upon their delicate soft skins; and least 
Of all the blessing, and the Kiss of Peace. 


Yet had he wit—of a kiad; and could prolong 
The midnight revel, by the jest and song ; 

Till the wild roar woke up the blushing Day ; 
And, merrily, upon the Cittern play. 

But, though a Holy Friar, seantly knew he 

Of Christ: and roted from his Breviary 

The husk of the seed ; cast, without care or skill, 
On the dead way-side stones to fructify at will. 


And equally vivid is that of 


THE EARLE’S JESTER. 


High over head a Goshawk soar’d and stoop’d, 

A Fox bark’d in the brake, a shrill voice whoop’d 
In the far distance ; and, along the sky, 

An Eagle, seeking prey, sail’d heavily. 

The Eagle sail’d into the distant grey ; 

Down plumpt the Hawk, cushion’d upon his Prey ; 
And, with a furtive look, the silent Fox 

Slunk down the covert, for a noise of Cocks 

Burst startling on the ear, clucking and crowing, 
Dogs bay’d, Cats mew’d, Pigs squeak’d, and then a lowing 
Of Kine was heard ; and, up the Forest Glade, 

A figure came in Jester’s guise array’d. 

A parti-colour’d staff his right hand bore ; 

And parti-colour’d was the dress he wore ; 

The Mitre-gules emblazon’d on bis breast ; 

A sprig of Holly fasten’d to the crest 

Of his cloth-cap, indented at the top. 

And so he gamboll’d with a step—skip, hop !|— 
Along the sward ; whilst the whole Forest rang 
With his strange clamour. Then the Jester sang, 
In a sweet voice, but with a wayward mood, 
About a Hunter, Hunting in a Wood, 

Upon a yellow-tinted Autumn Day ; 

And, something to this measure ran the lay : 


** Adown, Adown, 
When leaves are brown, 
To wander in the Bocage ; 
With his bow bent 
In Frank-tenement, 
And his Bottle in Free-socage !”” 
But here the Singer paus’d; for, through the bushes, 
The chirping flutter of a pair of Thrushes 
Drew off his wandering thoughts; he stoop’d, and cast— 
A shower of broken twigs, dry leaves, and mast, 
Towards the pair; then, with a screaming laugh, 
In a shrill whistle lost, his lifted staff 





Shook at the sear’d birds, as they whirr’d away ; 
And turn’d again, singing his Roundelay. 


It will be seen that there are touches of poetry in this 
which prove the author to be.a great deal more than a 
mere rhymester. But his power is chiefly shewn in a 
dream, narrated by Father Francis as having been 
dreamed by him on the night after the battle. It is too 
long to be transferred entire to our columns, and it will 
scarcely endure extracts, for it is asa whole that it makes 
its impression upon the mind. 

This poem is followed by a ballad of considerable 
length, entitled “ Maid Marian ’—not the maiden—-“ the 
lady of a hundred songs.” 





But, listen to me, as a child, 

For thought is fond, and youth so prone ; 
I have a Marian,—a wild 

Creation of my own ;— 


A wild creation, of my own, 
Of beauty, and of excellence ; 
Of thought to thinking all unknown, 
That thioks not innocence ! 


Yet, not so much of all unthought, 
As of all wanting utterance ; 

So kindred minds may know, self-taught, 
Their sister, at a glance. 


The poet describes her birth and nurture, in which we 
find this sweet description of a mother watching her 
infant’s 

MORNING SLUMBER. 
This life Child Marian liveth now ; 
Time to awake, and yet it seems 
Sad pity, by that placid brow, 
To ruffie such fair dreams,— 


As give no outward form or trace 

To that sweet look, and measur’d breath ; 
With not a ripple on the face— 

How calm the depths beneath ! 


Noiseless the Mother steps aside, 
And out aneath the cottage eaves, 

Opens the lattice casement wide 
Among the flowers and leaves ; 


Forcing the tangled rovings through,— 
The tendril- web of Nature’s loom ; 

And some, amid a shower of dew, 
Struggle into the room. 


Her bashful neckerchief, the while, 
Around her neck more tightly drawn, 

She peeps forth, with a nod and smile, 
Upon the cottage lawn. 


Then backward leans as, in a flood 
Of bounding leaps, a precious store— 
Of scented briar, and bursting bud, 
Come pelting to the floor. 


And, in a tuft, with delicate eye 

And nice hand, twining them, she creeps, 
Close to the bed ; and lays it by 

Child Marian as she sleeps. 


And further on, in the story of her youth, is this 
glowing picture of 


THE WATER PARTY. 


A Summer morn, a sunny morn, 
All flowers awake, all birds a singing ; 
And, down the hills, the Hunter’s horn 
Came sweetly, softly, clearly ringing. 


The butterflies were all about, 
The bees sang to the morning early ; 
And joy rose, clamouring, with the shout 
That scared the bird among the barley. 


Across the park a troop of deer 
Danced with an undulating motion, 

Graceful, as some light things of air 
Floating upon the buoyant ocean. 


The hound, train’d to a sense of duty, 
Look’d stealthy in his master’s eye, 

The dappled forms of life and beauty 
In timid pride came slowly nigh. 


The dog, uncheer’d by look or sound, 
All gentle as a petted bird 

Pass’d by, and forward, bound on bound, 
Swept down the slope the startled herd ! 


A summer morn, a sunny morn, 
A happy time for happiest meeting ; 
The milkmaid’s carol to me borne, 
Seem’d like a homely, hearty greeting. 


God’s blessing on the merry heart! 

That breeze-borne ditty, sang so clearly, 
Tuned to the nicest rales of art, 

I had not loved it half so dearly! 
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A summer morn, a@ sunny morn, 

Hedge-row and hill-side in a blossom ; 
Gleam’d the red poppy ’mid the corn, 
Flash’d the white sail o’er ocean’s bosom ; 


The waves came rippling to the shore, 
The winds went laughing o’er the sea, 
When Marian, with many a more 
Dear friend, did take a boat with me. 


The miscellaneous poems are less worthy of note. 
Probably they are juvenile compositions—the sweepings 
of the author’s study. But some of them proclaim the 








presence of genius. There is one which has particularly 
pleased us. It is entitled “ Burying a Bird.” It de- | 
scribes a group of children debating how they shall spend 
a holiday. One of them proposes that they should, 
“bury mamma’s bird.” They all ask how it died? 
From being too much petted, was the reply; at which | 
they wonder and weep “that so much ill should come of | 
love.” They determine to commit the favourite to its | 

ave, and one of the party suggests the spot. But the 

y, and the description of the burial-place, with the re- 
flections suggested by the incident are so beautiful that 
we cannot forbear presenting it entire. 





Do all things, pleasant in their kind, 
Thus mingle with the passing year 

In seasonable unity, 

For winter spares the holly tree. 


‘¢ And then, when o’er the crisped snow 
The timid hare doth stealthy creep, 
And, the bare branches sighing through, 
The lone lorn wind doth shivering sweep, 
Freezing to death the living spring, 
Till even birds sad thoughts do bring ; 


‘¢ For that they chill’d and helpless be ;— 
Chill’d, helpless, as the frozen stream ; 
E’en then the berried holly tree, 
Smiling in winter’s face, a gleam 
Of something genial comes to bless 
The not unpleasing mournfulness— 
‘* Of the drear-time ! and that sad wind, 
Which seem’d to curl the very heart 
Up like a leaf, as to the mind 


Its bleak voice sigh’d—‘ Depart—depart !— 


Things that do bless a loving eye,— 
Leaf, flower, and fruit—depart, and die !’— 
‘* That very wind sounds on the ear, 


As when, around some happy hearth, 
Its droning mingles with the clear, 





BURYING THE BIRD, 


Until a boy—a wayward child, 
Made up of strange contrariness ; 
By turns so gentle, then as wild, 
A thing to chide and bless, 
To watch, to wonder at, to love, 
If thine, all other far above. 


With fair broad brow, blue eyes, now meek, 


Now flashing brightly ; from his head 
Light ringlets curling free; his cheek 
Flush’d with a crimson red! 
With dimpled chin, and lips apart, 


Quick breath, sharp pulse, and throbbing heart ! 


This boy said—‘‘ Hearken, Mary Gray ; 
And I shall tell you of a spot 


Where blooms, throughout the summer day, 


The blue forget-me-not ; 
And the pale primrose, blossoming, 
Smiles ever on the welcome spring. 


The grass, so green, so fresh, and fair, 
Slopes gently, to the very brim 

Of the clear running waters, where 
Quick-darting fishes swim ; 

Or, gasping lie, within the shade 

By the broad water-lily made. 


There oft-time, in my early play, 
Dropping a violet in the stream, 
The startled fish hath sprung away, 
Like creature from a dream ; 
And I have watch’d its downward course, 
To where the ripple spent its force. 


Tall hedges rise on either side, 
Their tops clemates overspread : 
And taller trees, out-branching wide, 
Do canopy the head ; 
And the trimm’d, stately elm-trees arch 
The maiden oak and tassell’d larcb. 


At harvest-home the branches catch 
Some portion from the passing sheaves ; 
The sun is ever on the watch 
For pastime with the leaves ; 
And there, like butterflies at play, 
They flutter through the summer day. 


The hedge-rows bear the berry-fruit, 
All blushing red, bright autumn gems ; 
The blue-bell and the ox-lip shoot 
Among the lower stems, 
Where mingle with the hawthorn tree 
The holly and the blackberry. 


And little sound is ever heard 

To check the thrush and linnet’s song, 
The flutter of a scared bird, 

Sometimes the branches stir among : 
The creaking of a laden wain, 
A colt low grazing down the lane, 


“ The whistle of the passing bind, 
The dreamy gush of waters ; there 
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Round, modulated song of mirth, 
In one uninterrupted fiow, 
And men do laugh to hear it blow! 


‘* So ’tis a place for gentle thoughts, 
And kind remembrances, most fit ; 
And there, amid forget-me-nots, 
We'll take the bird and bury it : 
Come, then, no more of idle play ; 
But make a coffin, Mary Gray !”’ 


So spake that child; and, if not so, 
In accents something like to these ; 
I could not hope my words should flow 
With so much simple, truthful ease ; 
But it seem’d sad and strange to see— 
This mimicking of misery : 
Most sad and strange, that hearts, so young, 
And hopes, yet so unchill’d, should waive 
The pleasures which on childhood throng, 
To make a coffin and a grave ;— 
To ape the dark funereal train, 
And more than imitate its pain: 
Seeking to find, in very grief,— 
And men in this are children still,— 
The deepest sources of relief, 
Which heal, while seeming fram’d to kill : 
Oh, blessed alchemy! which draws 
A cure from our affliction’s cause. 


Has not Mr. Kincron established his claim to the 
title of a port? He who could write this can write 
better things, and we shall look with interest to another 
production of his more matured and practised pen. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 
Two or three of these were omitted amid the heap of books 
that have come crowding in since the publishers have ascer- 
tained from the newsmen the enormous increase in the circu- 
lation of Tue Critic which has followed the reduction of 
price, and is not only growing, but multiplying in geometrical 
ratio every week. 

The Eclectic Review for February opens with a long review 
and analysis of Dr. Hanris’s learned treatise entitled ‘‘ The 
Pre-Adamite Earth,’’ noticed in THe Critic a few weeks 
since. That beautiful tale ‘‘The Fawn of Sertorius’’ is the 
subject of the next paper. Qther books of general literature 
reviewed in this number are ‘‘ The Minstrelsy of the English 
Border,’”’ ‘‘ Wild Sports of the Highlands,’’ &c. The Eclec- 
tic Review is the organ of the three denominations ; but, as 
will be seen by these contents, it does not limit itself to theo- 
logy, although that theme is not neglected. The article on 
‘‘The Characteristics of Crime”’ is especially worthy of notice, 
and we recommend it to the careful perusal of thoughtful 
readers. 

The People’s Journal for February flourishes in spite of the 
secession from the corps of its contributors, produced by the 
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quarrel with Witt1am Howitt. Nor do the contents of the 
present part exhibit any deficiency of attractions. The energy Bailey, is but to lay down the preposterous principle, that we 
of the editor has been prompt to supply the vacancies in his | Must not extract tragedy from times in which laws are car- 
ranks. The wood-cuts continue to be remarkable works of | ried into effect; it is simply to say, that, because men in our 
art, especially Hunt’s ‘* Neglected Genius.” day are transported and hanged for guilt, the guilt of our day 
Macphael’s Edinburgh Ecclesiastical Journal and Literary | it is improper to analyse and depict. All crimes now, if de- 
Review for February is one of the numerous religious perio- tected, must obtain the notoriety of the Old Bailey, or reap 
dicals which have resulted from ‘the Free Kirk Controversy. | their desert in Newgate; and to contend that Newgate and the 
This takes the side of the Establishment with great ability. Old Bailey unfit them for the uses of the writer of fiction, is 
_ The People’s Dictionary of the Bible, Part XVIII. ‘con- | virtually to deprive him of the use of all crimes punished by 
tinues this useful book of reading and reference from the word | modern law, and enacted in the modern day ; as if there were 
Egypt” to the word “Ezekiel.”’ It is illustrated with | no warning to be drawn from sins that are not ennobled by 
many engravings. ‘ermine and purple; as if there were no terror in the con- 
| demned cell, no tragedy at the foot of the gallows! And yet 
MISCELLANEOUS. | how hackneyed is the aphorism, that the human heart, and 

— the tragedy to be drawn from it, remain the same in every 

A Word to the Public. By the Author of “Lucretia.” | age! Unless, then, we deny altogether that we are to seek 
BuLWweEr’s answer to the attacks of the newspapers,— for the sources of tragedy amidst the times which we must 
neither wisely commenced nor well executed. An Hecessarily know the best, amongst the characters on which 
author who enters into controversy with his critics is the broadest and steadiest light can be cast, amidst the warn- 
pretty sure to get the worst of it. ‘They can always com- a, = at or y a an at mad etl 
mand a certain audience, and the last word, and it is | “°° Y7*r Of modern Action the materials of m me ro 


shee pee: ison- 
a easy to justify an attack than to maintain a de- acatiggens ie anda coon ee 
ence. ‘ ‘ 


We confess our inability to fathom the meaning of the | He answers another objection thus decisively :— 


bitterness with which his “ Lucretia was criticised by; | must clear up a very signal and general mistake on the 
a considerable portion of the periodical press. It was part of my critics. In the preface to ‘‘ Lucretia,’’ it will be 
not the usual tone of condemnatory criticism; there was | observed that I speak much of an intention I had long enter- 
a strong spice of personality about it, as if the aristocrat tained of depicting the influences of money upon modern 
of literature had in some way wounded the yanity of his | civilization, and exposing what I held as a vice of the day, in 
untitled brethren, who seized this cpportunity of venting | impatience or dislike to the slow returns of legitimate toil, 
their spleen under cover of an affected regard for mo-| Whether in pecuniary speculation or intellectual ambition. 
rality. We say affected, because the very columns that | And upon this, with the exception of two or three reviewers, 
teemed with invective of “lLucretia’’ were extravagant | there has been an outcry of simultaneous discovery that the 
in their praises of “The Mysteries of Paris,” “ Oliver | 4¢si8" announced in the preface was not borne out in the exe- 
Twist,” and “Jack Shepherd.” | cution of the book ; and accordingly that the book was a failure, 
It is a Curious feature of the periodical hat it i _ because the author had not accurately defined what the book 
. Hee € periodical press that it 18 | ya. intended to convey. If these gentlemen will do me the 
subject to fits of virtue, and when it does the virtuous, | ¢,vour to correct in themselves that “ impatience ” which I 
it is wonderful how very virtuous it will be. Chance) took the liberty to denounce, and look with a little less haste 
seems to govern the object—or more usually the absence at that unfortunate preface, they will, perhaps, convince them- 
of some other topic to write about. At one time its in- | selves that I never professed ‘‘ Lucretia ’’ to be the fulfilment 
dignation is levelled against duelling, then against flog-| or carrying out of the purpose which I said I had once 
ging in the army, an individual being always selected as | meditated in an earlier design. What I stated, I thought with 
a victim to be hunted down without mercy. So it was last | sufficient distinctness, was, that when I half implied my fare- 
autumn. ‘There was nothing to engage their pens, when | well to the character of a novelist, I had imagined that an 
Butwer’s “Lucretia” made its appearance. The | attempt to illustrate the influences of money might es 
author being rather unpopular with them, and his book | Worked out upon the stage; that that design, with — 
offering an opportunity, it was made the text for de- | Wished to couple some exposition of the popular vice of Sen- 
“i , ice } : | patience, I afterwards thought I could best treat in a novel ; 
uouncing a prevalent practice in contemporary fiction of /P ag eget hee hy tm Mon. 1 became ee- 
making heroes of criminals. ‘The denunciation was | Put that while meditating such a conception, 
making her pe tg ‘ quainted with the lives of two criminals, so remarkable as to 
directed against novelists in aed it was addressed to engage my examination and analysis; and, that this second 
BULWER in! particular, as the offender immediately be- | design had supplanted the first, I thought I had made abun- 
fore them. Our opinion of the plot of “ Lucretia” was | dantly clear by the following remarks :—‘‘I could not resist 
frecly and fully stated at the time. We did not share) the temptation of reducing to a tale the materials (viz. the lives 
the objection to the subject, but we considered the plot and letters of the said two criminals) which had so engrossed 
ill-constructed and the characters unnatural. Subse-| my interest and tasked my inquiries; and, in this attempt, 
quent reflection and perusal of the criticisms of our con- | various incidental opportunities have occurred, if not of com- 
temporaries has in no way changed our opinion on_| pletely carrying out, still of incidentally illustrating, my earlier 
either point. We think that BuLwer has cause to com- | design.” And, a few lines farther, I expressly observe, ‘‘ that 
plain of the abuse to which he has been subjected. If] the delineation of the darker crime formed the staple of my 


; “ ; ; Ait he : wa : F at i ineation 
he has sinned in the introduction of great criminals into | narrative ;”” proceeding to remark, that in that deline 
a fiction, he has sinned in common with the best novel- 


| ** the less obvious moral must be found in those uses to which 
ists of all countries and ages. On this point he re- | poets have applied the portraiture of gigantic crime. 

marks ;— This is his justification of taking criminals for the 
| heroes of a fiction. 














may be classed amongst the prey of Newgate and the Old 











Must we not grant to the writer who seeks for the elements 3 
of tragedy that exist in his own time, the equal license to seek| The most sanguinary tyrant of ancient Greece so cultivated 
for the materials to which tragedy must apply? What are | the reasoning faculties he perverted, as to induce the popular 
those materials but the passions and the crimes of men,—as, | error to class him amongst the sages; Nero had stored his 
for comedy, the materials are drawn from the humours and | cruel and sensual mind with the very accomplishments sup- 
the vices? Terror aud compassion are the sources of the | posed most to humanise and soften ; every thing that his time 
tragic writer’s effects; the destructive or pernicious power of | could teach him refined into system the atrocities of Ceesar 
intellect corrupted into guilt, affords him the natural means of | Borgia; Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, surpassed the most ruth- 
creating terror for the evil, and compassion for its victims. | less in an age of barbarity, yet ‘‘ with his head,” say the 
To say that the criminals he is thus compelled to employ as | chroniclers, ‘‘ fell half the scholarship of England ; Richard 
the agents of his plot are unfit for his purpose, because they | the Third brought to the fierce, unlettered struggles of his day 
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the arts of Italy and the learning of Utrecht. Happily, the 
moral to be drawn from these colossal criminals is, the utter 
failure of the very intellect so perverted and misused ; and as, 
whatever our inclination to the contrary, we cannot deny that 
in private individuals the same discordant and dismal union of 
cultivated intellect and corrupted conscience does sometimes, 
though rarely, exist, let us deduce from biography and fiction 
the same salutary truth that consoles us in history. History 
makes clear the fact, and loud the warning. Is it wrong for 
fiction, that history of the inner heart, to do the same? To 
shew the nothingness and impotence of intellect, even in the 
attainment of its own intellectual aims, when it once admits 
crime as its agency—to shew how useless, nay, pernicious, to 
the guilty possessor is the very mental power he thus dese- 
crates ana perverts-—to shew that goodness and genial affec- 
tion are essential to the triumph and fruitfulness of all that 
mind may plot for and force would command—for these les- 
sons it might be as permissible to dive into the guilt of 
Lucretia as into that of the Prince of Valentinois, and 
expose in the humbler villain of our own day the same attri- 
butes of character, the same alliance of the sensual and the 
cruel, the effeminate and unsparing, which may startle us in 
the imperial poisoner and parricide of old. It is only ‘ the 
property-man’’ of the stage that sees grandeur but in the 


crown or the toga. Strip off the externals. We have a right | 


to compare men with men. 


Entirely do we agree with him that crimes such as he 
has depicted are far less dangerous than the delicately 
insinuated sensualities in which other authors have in- 
dulged without rebuke. From crimes like those of 
Lucretia the mind recoils with horror. The vices of 
sensuality it is taught, by the pleasing form in which 
they are presented, first to endure and then to 
embrace. 

There is novelty, ingenuity, and force in the following 
defence :— 


The essential characteristic of this age and land is publicity. 
There exist a press which bares at once to the universal eye 
every example of guilt that comes before a legal tribunal. In 
these very newspapers which would forbid a romance-writer 
to depict crime with all that he can suggest to demonstrate 
its causes, portray its hideousness, insist on its inevitable 





But enough of this. We should have thought Sir 
Epwarp too experienced an author to have been 
tempted into controversy on such a topic with such an 
adversary. It is another proof of the adage, Nemo mor- 
talium, §c. 





Select Writings of Robert Chambers. Vol. I. Essays 
Familiar and Humorous. Edinburgh: Chambers. 
12mo. pp. 410. 

Tue secret of the popularity which has attended the 
contributions of Mr. Roperr CHamBeErs to the Edin- 
burgh Journal, lay as much in the choice of his subjects 
as in the manner of their treatment. He entered upon 
a field which preceding essayists had passed by, probably 
deeming them too common-place to be the themes of for- 
mal discourse, and as beneath the dignity of authorship, 
perhaps, that there was not a reading public prepared to 
‘accept them. The astonishing extension of literary 
jtastes and habits which has taken place of late years 
|has introduced an entirely new class of readers, with 
| new requirements, and to these Mr. Ropert CHam- 
| BERS addressed himself, with a success which proves 
| his sagacity in the choice of his themes and his ability 
in the execution of them. 

| ‘The characteristic quality of his essays is strong com- 

|mon sense. He treats of topics that belong to every 

| person’s every day experiences; he deals with things as 
they are, and he handles them in a business-like fashion, 

/as a man of the world who has seen, and thought, and 

lread, would advise a friend in whose welfare he was 

| deeply interested. 

| But Mr. R. Cuamsers’s claims to approval are not 

limited to this faculty of accurately describing persons 

|and things as they exist; he brings to the review 
|an enlarged and enlightened intellect; a mind imbued 
| with the spirit of the philosophy which the world has 

‘been so slow to learn, but which is gradually making 

‘its way; the philosophy which had its origin in the 

studies of the phrenologists, but which exists apart 

from their peculiar doctrines of mind, and the value of 
which in its application to the practical uses of life can 








a 


doom, are everywhere to be found the minutest details of only be understood by those who have learned it and 
guilt—the meanest secrets of the prison-house are explored, | put it in practice. ‘The foremost of these doctrines are, 
turnkeys interrogated, and pages filled with descriptions of 1st, That which represents man as subject to the physical, 
the personal appearance of the felon, his dress at the bar, his | the organic, and the moral laws of nature, obedience to 
courage at the gallows. To find the true literature of Newgate ; which produces pleasure and disobedience pain; and, 
and Tyburn, you have only to open the newspaper on your 2nd, that the Christian law of love is not a mere ab- 
table. That reports thus sent abroad to all quarters of a motley | gtract command of the Divinity as proclaimed by Christ, 
civilisation, read aloud in the lowest alehouse, and in the vilest | but that it is a law of practical utility, and the true rule 


edie. : oat ; : 
resorts of outcasts and thieves—the only literary food (as to be adopted alike by governments, by nations, and by 
newspapers are) of the most uneducated classes; that such lenliethenle 


may do harm I am ready to confess, and this from the care- | Thes sie, iaaliniias, siies insets Miliaiaiaiing as Ole 
less tone and the base detail—the obtrusion of a criminal|,, *©S #reat principles are 8 fag MPO 
| CHAMBERS, and there is scarcely an essay in which 


notoriety unaccompanied by a single lesson—gorging the | “”. Saint Ooi ; aye, ¢ 
curiosity, and familiarising away the solemnity of guilt. But | their application is not directly or indirectly shewn. Hence 
how different this from the narrative of a writer of fiction, | the interest with which they are read, for the reader 
who presents no single portraiture of crime to monopolise the | feels that he is not wasting time or merely amusing his 
morbid fancy—who contrasts it with images of purity and | fancy, but that he is gathering a store of useful practical 
innocence—who analyses the workings of the heart, and thus | knowledge, which he will be enabled to apply to the 
checks its progress to corruption—who accompanies the crime, | purposes of the actual business of life—which will help 


as by its shadow, with the darkness of its own deformity—who | 
exerts all the power he possesses to accumulate terrors round 
its consequences and chastisements—whose work, by its 
literary treatment (if the author possess but ordinary scholar- 
ship), to say nothing of its mode of publication, is not destined 
to penetrate, like the newspaper, amongst the most ignorant 
and perverted—the accomplices and imitators of the guilty— 
but is almost necessarily confined to classes of a certain edu- 
cation, which would render the imitation as untempting as the 
guilt itself is abhorrent. The fiction supplies the very lessons 
the newspaper cannot give. If the reader doubt this, let him 
only compare the impressions made upon his mind by a crime 
brought before the courts of law with those produced by a 
crime which some imaginative writer has depicted; I am 
greatly mistaken if he does not own, at once, that the last are 
infinitely more grave, more forcible, and more enduring. 





to make him, not only a wiser, but a better man, and 
not only a better, but a more prosperous man. 

As there are few who have not read some, at least, of 
this remarkable series of essays during their publication 
in Chambers’ Journal, it will not be necessary to make 
extracts, nor shal] we be justified in dwelling longer 
upon them; but we could not omit the opportunity af- 
forded by their appearance in this cullected form, to 
acknowledge the great services the author has rendered 
to the cause of social progress, and to bid him “ God 
speed” in the good work he has so well begun. 





Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles. Second edition. 
London: Burns. 
Tus welcome volume was noticed by Tux Critic at 
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some length, on the appearance of the first edition. 
Since that period, our readers have multiplied tenfold, 
and, therefore, it is necessary to repeat a description of 
it. Recal, then, reader, the nursery rhymes that de- 
lighted your own childhood. Remember the uncouth 
engravings that embodied the ideal beings of the verses, 
* Little Bopeep,” “Margery Daw,” “ Jack and Jill,” 
“ Little Boy Blue,” and so forth, and the coarse paper 
on which those pleasant rhymes were printed. Imagine 
now all the fireside scraps of song that charmed your 
childhood, or with which you charm your own chil- 
dren, or win the regards of the children of your 
friends, collected with care, printed in beautiful type, on 
the best paper, illustrated with numerous engravings 
that are gems of art, and handsomely bound in red and 
gold, with gilded edges, and say how much is the child- 
hood of our day indebted to Mr. Burns for having pro- 
vided them with such a luxury. No wonder that ina 
few months there has been a demand for a second edi- 
tion. No kind papa who sees it would fail to present it 
to his nursery, so that we may hope to welcome the 
appearance of a new edition every year. 





A Review of the Private and Joint-Stock Banks in the 
Metropolis, with Remarks on the Construction of a New 
Chartered Joint-Stock Bank. By James Knicur. 
London ; E. Wilson. 

In this little pamphlet Mr. KN1GHur presents some facts 

that will interest the reader. 

The banking business of the Metropolis is carried on 
by the Bank of England, forty-six private banks, and 
five joint-stock banks. Of the private banks, thirty are 
what are termed “City Banks,” and sixteen are West- 
end Banks. The number of clerks employed by the 
Bank of England and the private banks is estimated at 
2,500. 

The joint-stock banks are five, viz. : The London and 
Westminster, the London Joint-Stock, the Union Bank 
of London, and the London and County Joint-Stock. 
Mr. Knicur has collected some interesting particulars | 
relative to their business. The highest nominal | 
capital is five millions; the lowest (the Commercial) 
only 614,300/. while the highest paid up capital is in the | 
London and Westminster 800,000/., and the lowest (the 
Commercial), only 122,8607. The deposits in the Lon- | 
don and Westminster are no less than three millions and | 
a half; the reserved fund is only 88,2487. While in the | 
London Joint-Stock the deposits are about two millions 
and a half, and the reserved fund 120,117/. The shares 
of all the Joint-Stock Banks are at a premium. The 
highest is the London Joint-Stock, in which 102. paid | 
sells for 16/.; in the London and Westminster 20/. paid 
sells for 29/. The London and County bears a premium 
of only one-half per cent. All but one pay a dividend 
of six per cent. ; and that one (the Union Bank) pays five 
per cent. 

In the London and Westminster Bank, it seems there 
are still 10,000 shares unallotted to complete the capital. 

For further details respecting the management of these 
banks, and full particulars of the provisions of Sir Ro- 
BERT PeEv’s Act, under which only can a new Joint- 
Stock Bank now be established, we must refer the 
reader to Mr. KniGut's intelligent pamphlet, 
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Women. By Lovuts DesNoyers. 3 vols. 1846. 


Tuts very well-written and well-intentioned work cannot | 


appropriately be classed as a novel; it contains a story 
certainly, but one of so slight a texture, and so unavoid- 
able a current, that it is easy to perceive at a glance that 
policy, not taste, decided M. DesNoyers to weave his 


uisitions, into the frail texture of a fiction. All, there- 
ore, who read for the sake of mere amusement, will do 
well to satisfy themselves with its title-page, which bears 
a name interesting enough to delude them into an error; 
but those who love to reflect, to reason, and to contrast 
national habits, feelings, and prejudices, may, with all 
confidence, take up the book in the full assurance that 
they will not seek to skip a single leaf. Something of 
this the writer is frank enough to admit in the opening 
chapter of the work. He shows, however, at the same 
time, that he is conscious of his strength, and resolved 
not to fritter it away by confining himself to the given 
rules of novel composition ; and he has borne out his 
purpose bravely. His avowed aim was to describe 
women as they exist in his own country; their tastes, 
faculties, and passions ; and to explain the errors of edu- 
cation from which they suffer as intellectual members of 
society ; the conventional discrepancies by which the 
are affected as mistresses of families ; and the false posi- 
tions in which they are placed as wives. Some of his 
deductions are admirable. We select almost at random. 


COMPARATIVE ABSURDITY OF THE SEXES. 


A woman may be ugly, ill-made, unamiable, ignorant, or 
stupid, but she is scarcely ever ridiculous. A thoroughly ab- 
surd woman is one of the rarest things on earth ; save, indeed, 
aman who is not so in a slight degree, in some way or an- 
other. Look round the world; you will discover very few 
women whose perceptions, conversation, dress, deportment, 
or manners, provoke actual laughter, if we except certain pri- 
vate singers; and this species of absurdity is more calculated 
to excite pity than irony; it is, moreover, very transient, for 
it only lasts the space of two or three verses of a ballad or 
bravura; and then, to the bad vocalist, frequently succeeds 
the elegant dancer, the graceful coquette, or the intellectual 
companion. Look at the theatre; how few really comic ac- 
tresses youfind there! And the greater number even of those 
are considered as such, not because their talent is actually 
comic, but because the parts which they undertake are filled 
with burlesque situations, and above all played in an exag- 
gerated bonnet and an unheard-of dress, or with an eccentri- 
city of accentuation, or the attendance of a pug dog, a black 
dwarf, or one of those white slaves known as a snubbed hus- 
band. 

Extravagance is not necessarily absurdity ; nor is caricature 
always comedy. 

The most laughter-moving actresses who exist are those who 
enact simplicity. But, far from appearing absurd, one of these 


| is, on the contrary, only rendered the more charming in pro- 


portion as she exaggerates her innocence and her awkwardness. 
This absence of absurdity among women arises from the fact 
that they may be destitute of beauty, of elegance, of distinction, 


| of manner, of talent, of education, and of wit, without being 


entirely devoid of grace, attraction, tact, and a wish to please. 
When a woman has even renounced this hope, a last coquetry 
remains to her, that of a desire not to be displeasing. 


How familiar does this fact appear when it is thus 
simply placed under our eyes! and how fully is it borne 
out by the daily examples which we see of the intuitive 
ease and tact with which women, unexpectedly elevated 
in the world by prosperous marriages, accommodate 
themselves, by a species of natural intuition, to the tastes 
and habits of the new phase of society into which they 
have thus been introduced! while it is rare, indeed, that 
where a man has met with this equivocal good fortune, 
he does not betray, even under the purple and fine linen 
of luxury, the muscle of the mechanic, the craft of the 
trader, or the nervousness of the novice. We shall make 
no apology to our readers for the length of our next 
extract, for it is one in which all society is interested ; 
and it is, moreover, treated in the calm, rational, and 
truthful spirit of regret, rather than of reproach, which 
best beseems it. M. Desnoyers, even while he appre- 
ciates, like every man of principle and honour, woman as 
she is, yet turns with a yearning heart towards woman as 





forcible logic, his home truths, and his philosophical dis- 


she should be—and as, undoubtedly, she would be, were 
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not her moral depreciation decreed from her very 


FEMALE EDUCAT#ON. 


All circumstances well examined, there can be no doubt 
Providence has willed that man should be the head of the 
human race, even as woman is its heart ; that he should be its 
strength, as she is its solace ; that he should be its wisdom, as 
she is its grace; that he should be its mind, its impetus, and 
its courage, as she is its sentiment, its charm, and its conso- 
lation. Too great an amelioration could not be effected, in our 
opinion, in the system generally adopted, which, far from cor- 
recting or even compensating the presumed intellectual in- 
equality of the two sexes, generally serves only to increase it. 
By placing, for example, dancing and needle-work at the 
extreme poles of female study, the one for its attraction, and 
the other for its utility, and by not filling the immense interval 
with any thing more valuable than mere monotonous, imper- 
fect, superficial, and totally unphilosophical notions, this 
system has made of the greater number of female seminaries, 
establishments which may be compared alike to nursery-grounds 
for coquettes and sempstresses. It is never remembered that 
in domestic life conversation is of more importance than the 
needle or chorography ; that a husband is neither a Pasha nor 
a lazzarone, who must be perpetually intoxicated or unceas- 
ingly patched; that there are upon the conjugal dial many long 
hoursof calm intimacy, of coolcontemplation, of cold tenderness; 
and that the husband makes another home elsewhere, if his 
own hearth offers him only silence; or, what is a hundred 
times worse, merely frivolous and monotonous discourse. Let 


which occasionally affords too much. And, moreover, a little 
Italian, a little Spanish, a little German, and even a little of 
the native language, in which sufficient progress may be 
made to enable the pupil to conjugate a verb in five 
different tongues. * * * * Enough arithmetic 
to render possible the addition of a milliner’s bill; enough 
history and miscellaneous literature to prevent the confusion 
of Henry IV. with Blue-Beard; enough geography to give 
an assurance that other countries exist beyond the school- 
room; enough mythology to know by heart (fortunately 
without understanding them) the edifying adventures of 
Cupid, Mars, Jupiter, Hercules, and Venus ; enough botany 
to appreciate a botiquet as regards the rarity, the price, and 
the symbolical meaning of its component parts ; and enough 
miscellaneous literature to recite a few dismembered passages 
from approved school-classics and popular fictions. As to 
music, the art which above all others is the most sedulantly 
and successfully cultivated in schools, because it is the most 
demonstrative, the routine comprises every degree of insig- 
nificance, and includes quadrilles, variations, love-ballads, and 
waltzes. 

Such is nearly the round of common-places in which during 
seven or eight years of their lives, the future companions of 
rational men expend the delicate intelligence of their minds. 
What can consequently be the contingent amount of ideas 
which a young girl brings from her boarding-school, whence 
she is at once called upon to mix in the intercourse of the 
world, and to share with a husband in the quiet intercourse 
of the fireside? Will she understand you if you speak 





the woman play the ayadire at a given moment, that is all 
very well; let her superintend the laundry or the kitchen at | 
another, that is also very well; but these duties only com- 
prise two-thirds of her mission. Ought care not to be taken 
that during the rest of her time she should also be capable | 
of becoming to her husband a rational friend, a cheerful part- | 
ner, an interesting companion, or, at least, an efficient lis- | 
tener, whose natural intelligence, even if originally inferior to | 


his own, shall, by the help of education, have been artificially | 
raised to the same level ? 

The safety of families would be doubly insured by this in- | 
tellectual assimilation. When the husband becomes weary at | 
home, he goes elsewhere to amuse himself, and then some- | 
where else afterwards; and while he is so occupied the wife | 
necessarily takes steps to emancipate herself from the dullness | 
which the absence of her husband has entailed upon her. The | 
most dangerous enemy of married life, which is beset by dan- | 
gers, is weariness at home. A great deal is said about the | 
harmony which ought to exist in families. Itis quite right that 
it should be praised, like everything else that is absent ; if all | 
the words that are uttered do no good, they at least do no | 
harm, and keep up the remembrance of the theory. But is it | 
not the first condition of this good accord that the two instru- | 
ments of the matrimonial duet should be tuned to the same | 
pitch? Is it not that the intellect of the one should be ren- 
dered consonant to that of the other by a similar education, 
not professional, indeed, but literary, moral, and artistic? It 
is fair to admit that striking improvements have been made | 
with this view ; and if a vast deal still remains to do, we may | 
at least hope, that if they continue in the same degree, all | 
families will be perfectly happy some five or six thousand years | 
hence. Be this as it may, this is the present progress of 
female education. One quarter of the time is passed in stu- | 
dies of various kinds in order to repose after the play-hours. 
One quarter at play in order to repose after study. One 
quarter in the sick-room, under the pretext of head-ache, 
chilblains, and the necessity of repose after study and recrea- 
tion ; and, finally, one quarter under the paternal roof, on 
account of vacations, occasional holidays, walking out with 
friends, family festivals, new-year’s day, twellth-night, Eas- 
ter, and Trinity Sunday; bonnets and dresses to try on; 
friends and relations to feast; and also to rest from school 
recreations and regulations. 

The studies comprise the straining of eyes, hands, arms, | 
legs, feet, ears, noses, and busts after the antique, or land- 
scape after any age, which generally proves to be useless, To | 
hem, to embroider, and to knit purses with beads on silk, | 
which always proves to be useless. To sing, and play the | 
piano, which seldom amounts to the degree required to pro- | 
duce domestic enjoyment. 


| 





seriously to her of painting, sculpture, literature, and music, 
topics which should all be familiar to her, as they are the 
principal texts of enlightened conversation? Will she be 
enabled to reply if you ask her in the simple view of criticism 
or philosophy, questions relative to the Monarchs of past ages, 
or to Beethoven, Weber, Meyerbeer, and Rosini; Canova, 
Foyatier, or Pradier; or to the leading stars of poetry and 
literature ? Rely upon it, that if all these great names are 


| not altogether Hebrew to her, they will, at all events, awaken 


in her memory no significant associations. Most of them 
have fallen upon her ear as a mere sound; and even thus less 


| familiarly than those of Alexander, of Ganymede, of Leda, 


of Jupiter, of Vulcan, of Mars, of Cesar, of Anthony, and 
of Cleopatra. 

Fancy talking of Ganymede and Leda with a young girl ! 
Of discussing Vulcan with a young wife ! : 

As regards the civil element, you will find no more trace in 
feminine education than if the aim had been not to educate 
the wives of citizens but dancing girls. We do not wish that 
boarding-schools should become chapels of ease to the 
Olympic circus; we should be grieved to see women with 
their robes of grace and elegance rent by the brambles of 


| contending politics; we do not wish them to be taught as 


though nature destined them for high sheriffs, members of 
parliament, or councillors of state; we do not believe them 
to be destined to gain battles, to pronounce speeches from a 


| platform, nor even to issue decrees, since the courts of love 


have been suppressed; in short, we are resigned to the 
fact that they need not resemble either the sister of 
the Horaces or the mother of the Gracchi; to sum up all, 
we do not require that they should sacrifice to the republic 
either their fathers, their brothers, their husbands, their lovers, 
themselves, or even their jewels. Every age has its manners, 
and its worship. But, between the exaltation of the women 


| of antiquity, and the perfect indifference of the women of our 


own times, is there no rational medium ? Between the sublime 
female citizens who encouraged those who belonged to them 
to ‘‘dare even to the death,’’ in order to save their country, 
and the frivolous fashionists of to-day, is there indeed no 
middle course to steer? As to ourselves, we think that it 


| would be possible to awaken in the souls of these young girls 
| that useful and noble egotism which is called love of country, 
;and by which the mother, the daughter, the sister, and the 


wife might understand the exigencies of public life, and asso- 
ciate themselves, not in fact, but in feeling, with the duties 
imposed by society ; and resign themselves courageously to the 
sacrifices which are sometimes exacted by honour, and the 
public safety. It would, therefore, in order to effect this, be 
necessary to enable them, by an administrative study of the 


To waltz, and to dance the polka, | noble deeds in our annals, to comprehend, in some degree, the 
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some length, on the appearance of the first edition. 
Since that period, our readers have multiplied tenfold, 
and, therefore, it is necessary to repeat a description of 
it. Recal, then, reader, the nursery rhymes that de- 
lighted your own childhood. Remember the uncouth 
engravings that embodied the ideal beings of the verses, 
“Little Bopeep,” “ Margery Daw,” “Jack and Jill,” 
“ Little Boy Blue,” and so forth, and the coarse paper 
on which those pleasant rhymes were printed. Imagine 
now all the fireside scraps of song that charmed your 
childhood, or with which you charm your own chil- 
dren, or win the regards of the children of your 
friends, collected with care, printed in beautiful type, on 
the best paper, illustrated with numerous engravings 
that are gems of art, and handsomely bound in red and 
gold, with gilded edges, and say how much is the child- 
hood of our day indebted to Mr. Burns for having pro- 
vided them with such a luxury. No wonder that ina 
few months there has been a demand for a second edi- 
tion. No kind papa who sees it would fail to present it 
to his nursery, so that we may hope to welcome the 
appearance of a new edition every year. 





A Review of the Private and Joint-Stock Banks in the 
Metropolis, with Remarks on the Construction of a New 
Chartered Joint-Stock Bank. By James Knicur. 
London: E. Wilson. 

In this little pamphlet Mr. KNiGHT presents some facts 

that will interest the reader. 

The banking business of the Metropolis is carried on 
by the Bank of England, forty-six private banks, and 
five joint-stock banks. Of the private banks, thirty are 
what are termed “City Banks,” and sixteen are West- 
end Banks. The number of clerks employed by the 
Bank of England and the private banks is estimated at 
2,500. 

The joint-stock banks are five, viz.: The London and 
Westminster, the London Joint-Stock, the Union Bank 
of London, and the London and County Joint-Stock. 
Mr. Knicur has collected some interesting particulars 
relative to their business. The highest nominal 
capital is five millions; the lowest (the Commercial) 
only 614,300/. while the highest paid up capital is in the 
London and Westminster 800,000/., and the lowest (the 
Commercial), only 122,860/. The deposits in the Lon- 
don and Westminster are no less than three millions and 
a half; the reserved fund is only 88,2487. While in the 
London Joint-Stock the deposits are about two millions 
and a half,and the reserved fund 120,117/. ‘The shares 
of all the Joint-Stock Banks are at a premium. ‘The 
highest is the London Joint-Stock, in which 10/. paid 
sells for 16/.; in the London and Westminster 201, paid 
sells for 29/. The London and County bears a premium 
of only one-half per cent. All but one pay a dividend 
of six per cent. ; and that one (the Union Bank) pays five 
per cent. 

In the London and Westminster Bank, it seems there 
are still 10,000 shares unallotted to complete the capital. 

For further details respecting the management of these 
banks, and full particulars of the provisions of Sir Ro- 
BERT PEEL’s Act, under which only can a new Joint- 
Stock Bank now be established, we must refer the 
reader to Mr. KniGurt's intelligent pamphlet. 
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Women. By Louis Desnoyers. 3 vols, 1846. 
Tuis very well-written and well-intentioned work cannot 
appropriately be classed as a novel; it contains a story 
certainly, but one of so slight a texture, and so unavoid- 
able a current, that it is easy to perceive at a glance that 
policy, not taste, decided M. DesNoyers to weave his 
forcible logic, his home truths, and his philosophical dis- 





uisitions, into the frail texture of a fiction. ll, there- 
ore, who read for the sake of mere amusement, will do 
well to satisfy themselves with its title-page, which bears 
a name interesting enough to delude them into an error; 
but those who love to reflect, to reason, and to contrast 
national habits, feelings, and prejudices, may, with all 
confidence, take up the book in the full assurance that 
they will not seek to skip a single leaf. Something of 
this the writer is frank enough to admit in the opening 
chapter of the work. He shows, however, at the same 
time, that he is conscious of his strength, and resolved 
not to fritter it away by confining himself to the given 
rules of novel composition ; and he has borne out his 
purpose bravely. His avowed aim was to describe 
women as they exist in his own country; their tastes, 
faculties, and passions ; and to explain the errors of edu- 
cation from which they suffer as intellectual members of 
society ; the conventional discrepancies by which they 
are affected as mistresses of families ; and the false posi- 
tions in which they are placed as wives. Some of his 
deductions are admirable. We select almost at random. 


COMPARATIVE ABSURDITY OF THE SEXES. 


A woman may be ugly, ill-made, unamiable, ignorant, or 
stupid, but she is scarcely ever ridiculous. A thoroughly ab- 
surd woman is one of the rarest things on earth ; save, indeed, 
aman who is not so in a slight degree, in some way or an- 
other. Look round the world; you will discover very few 
women whose perceptions, conversation, dress, deportment, 
or manners, provoke actual laughter, if we except certain pri- 
vate singers; and this species of absurdity is more calculated 
to excite pity than irony; it is, moreover, very transient, for 
it only lasts the space of two or three verses of a ballad or 
bravura; and then, to the bad vocalist, frequently succeeds 
the elegant dancer, the graceful coquette, or the intellectual 
companion. Look at the theatre; how few really comic ac- 
tresses youfind there! Andthe greater number even of those 
are considered as such, not because their talent is actually 
comic, but because the parts which they undertake are filled 
with burlesque situations, and above all played in an exag- 
gerated bonnet and an unheard-of dress, or with an eccentri- 
city of accentuation, or the attendance of a pug dog, a black 
dwarf, or one of those white slaves known as a snubbed hus- 
| band. 
| Extravagance isnot necessarily absurdity ; nor is caricature 
| always comedy. 

The most laughter-moving actresses who exist are those who 
| enact simplicity. But, far from appearing absurd, one of these 
is, on the contrary, only rendered the more charming in pro- 
portion as she exaggerates her innocence and her awkwardness. 
This absence of absurdity among women arises from the fact 
that they may be destitute of beauty, of elegance, of distinction, 
of manner, of talent, of education, and of wit, without being 
entirely devoid of grace, attraction, tact, and a wish to please. 
When a woman has even renounced this hope, a last coquetry 
remains to her, that of a desire not to be displeasing. 





| 
| 
| 


How familiar does this fact appear when it is thus 
simply placed under our eyes! and how fully is it borne 
out by the daily examples which we see of the intuitive 
ease and tact with which women, unexpectedly elevated 
in the world by prosperous marriages, accommodate 
| themselves, by a species of natural intuition, to the tastes 
| and habits of the new phase of society into which they 
| have thus been introduced ! while it is rare, indeed, that 
| where a man has met with this equivocal good fortune, 
| he does not betray, even under the purple and fine linen 
of luxury, the muscle of the mechanic, the craft of the 
trader, or the nervousness of the novice. We shall make 
no apology to our readers for the length of our next 
extract, for it is one in which all society is interested ; 
and it is, moreover, treated in the calm, rational, and 
truthful spirit of regret, rather than of reproach, which 
best beseems it. M. Desnoyers, even while he appre- 
ciates, like every man of principle and honour, woman as 
she is, yet turns with a yearning heart towards woman as 
she should be—and as, undoubtedly, she would be, were 
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not her moral depreciation decreed from her very 
cradle. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


All circumstances well examined, there can be no doubt 
Providence has willed that man should be the head of the 
human race, even as woman is its heart ; that he should be its 
strength, as she is its solace ; that he should be its wisdom, as 
she is its grace; that he should be its mind, its impetus, and 
its courage, as she is its sentiment, its charm, and its conso- 
lation. Too great an amelioration could not be effected, in our 
opinion, in the system generally adopted, which, far from cor- 
recting or even compensating the presumed intellectual in- 
equality of the two sexes, generally serves only to increase it. 
By placing, for example, dancing and needle-work at the 
extreme poles of female study, the one for its attraction, and 
the other for its utility, and by not filling the immense interval 
with any thing more valuable than mere monotonous, imper- 
fect, superficial, and totally unphilosophical notions, this 
system has made of the greater number of female seminaries, 
establishments which may be compared alike to nursery-grounis 
for coquettes and sempstresses. It is never remembered that 
in domestic life conversation is of more importance than the 
needle or chorography ; that a husband is neither a Pasha nor 
a lazzarone, who must be perpetually intoxicated or unceas- 
ingly patched; that there are upon the conjugal dial many long 
hours of calm intimacy, of coolcontemplation, of cold tenderness; 
and that the husband makes another home elsewhere, if his 
own hearth offers him only silence; or, what is a hundred 
times worse, merely frivolous and monotonous discourse. Let 
the woman play the dayadire at a given moment, that is all 
very well; let her superintend the laundry or the kitchen at 
another, that is also very well; but these duties only com- 
prise two-thirds of her mission. Ought care not to be taken 
that during the rest of her time she should also be capable 
of becoming to her husband a rational friend, a cheerful part- 
ner, an interesting companion, or, at least, an efficient lis- 
tener, whose natural intelligence, even if originally inferior to 
his own, shall, by the help of education, have been artificially 
raised to the same level ? 

The safety of families would be doubly insured by this in- 
tellectual assimilation. When the husband becomes weary at 
home, he goes elsewhere to amuse himself, and then some- 
where else afterwards; and while he is so occupied the wife 
necessarily takes steps to emancipate herself from the dullness 
which the absence of her husband has entailed upon her. The 
most dangerous enemy of married life, which is beset by dan- 
gers, is weariness at home. A great dea! is said about the 
harmony which ought to exist in families. Itis quite right that 
it should be praised, like everything else that is absent ; if all 
the words that are uttered do no good, they at least do no 
harm, and keep up the remembrance of the theory. But is it 
not the first condition of this good accord that the two instru- 
ments of the matrimonial duet should be tuned to the same 
pitch? Is it not that the intellect of the one should be ren- 
dered consonant to that of the other by a similar education, 
not professional, indeed, but literary, moral, and artistic? It 
is fair to admit that striking improvements have been made 
with this view ; and if a vast deal still remains to do, we may 
at least hope, that if they continue in the same degree, all 


families will be perfectly happy some five or six thousand years | 


hence. Be this as it may, this is the present progress of 
female education. One quarter of the time is passed in stu- 
dies of various kinds in order to repose after the play-hours. 
One quarter at play in order to repose after study. One 
quarter in the sick-room, under the pretext of head-ache, 
chilblains, and the necessity of repose after study and recrea- 
tion ; and, finally, one quarter under the paternal roof, on 
account of vacations, occasional holidays, walking out with 
friends, family festivals, new-year’s day, twel/th-night, Eas- 
ter, and Trinity Sunday; bonnets and dresses to try on; 
friends and relations to feast; and also to rest from school 
recreations and regulations, 

The studies comprise the straining of eyes, hands, arms, 
legs, feet, ears, noses, and busts after the antique, or land- 


scape after any age, which generally proves to be useless, To | 


hem, to embroider, and to knit purses with beads on silk, 
which always proves to be useless. To sing, and play the 
piano, which seldom amounts to the degree required to pro- 
duce domestic enjoyment. To waltz, and to dance the polka, 


which occasionally affords too much. And, moreover, a little 
Italian, a little Spanish, a little German, and even a little of 
the native language, in which sufficient progress may be 
made to enable the pupil to conjugate a verb in five 
different tongues. * - * * Enough arithmetic 
to render possible the addition of a milliner’s bill; enough 
history and miscellaneous literature to prevent the confusion 
of Henry IV. with Blue-Beard; enough geography to give 
an assurance that other countries exist beyond the school- 
room; enough mythology to know by heart (fortunately 
without understanding them) the edifying adventures of 
Cupid, Mars, Jupiter, Hercules, and Venus ; enough botany 
to appreciate a botiquet as regards the rarity, the price, and 
the symbolical meaning of its component parts; and enough 
miscellaneous literature to recite a few dismembered passages 
from approved school-classics and popular fictions. As to 
music, the art which above all others is the most sedulantly 
and successfully cultivated in schools, because it is the most 
demonstrative, the routine comprises every degree of insig- 
nificance, and includes quadrilles, variations, love-ballads, and 
waltzes. 

Such is nearly the round of common-places in which during 
seven or eight years of their lives, the future companions of 
rational men expend the delicate intelligence of their minds. 
What can consequently be the contingent amount of ideas 
which a young girl brings from her boarding-school, whence 
she is at once called upon to mix in the intercourse of the 
world, and to share with a husband in the quiet intercourse 
of the fireside? Will she understand you if you speak 
seriously to her of painting, sculpture, literature, and music, 
topics which should all be familiar to her, as they are the 
principal texts of enlightened conversation? Will she be 
| enabled to reply if you ask her in the simple view of criticism 
| or philosophy, questions relative to the Monarchs of past ages, 
/or to Beethoven, Weber, Meyerbeer, and Rosini; Canova, 
| Foyatier, or Pradier ; or to the leading stars of poetry and 
| literature? Rely upon it, that if all these great names are 
| not altogether Hebrew to her, they will, at all events, awaken 
iin her memory no significant associations. Most of them 
| have fallen upon her ear as a mere sound ; and even thus less 
| familiarly than those of Alexander, of Ganymede, of Leda, 
|of Jupiter, of Vulcan, of Mars, of Ceesar, of Anthony, and 
| of Cleopatra. 
| Fancy talking of Ganymede and Leda with a young girl ! 

Of discussing Vulcan with a young wife ! , 

| As regards the civil element, you will find no more trace in 
| feminine education than if the aim had been not to educate 
' the wives of citizens but dancing girls. We do not wish that 
| boarding-schools should become chapels of ease to the 
| Olympic circus; we should be grieved to see women with 
i their robes of grace and elegance rent by the brambles of 
| contending politics; we do not wish them to be taught as 
| though nature destined them for high sheriffs, members of 
parliament, or councillors of state; we do not believe them 
to be destined to gain battles, to pronounce speeches from a 
| platform, nor even to issue decrees, since the courts of love 
| have been suppressed; in short, we are resigned to the 
‘fact that they need not resemble either the sister of 
the Horaces or the mother of the Gracchi; to sum up all, 
we do not require that they should sacrifice to the republic 
| either their fathers, their brothers, their husbands, their lovers, 
themselves, or even their jewels. Every age has its manners, 
and its worship. But, between the exaltation of the women 
of antiquity, and the perfect indifference of the women of our 
own times, is there no rational medium ? Between the sublime 
female citizens who encouraged those who belonged to them 
to ‘‘ dare even to the death,’’ in order to save their country, 
and the frivolous fashionists of to-day, is there indeed no 
middle course to steer? As to ourselves, we think that it 
would be possible to awaken in the souls of these young girls 
that useful and noble egotism which is called love of country, 
,and by which the mother, the daughter, the sister, and the 
| wife might understand the exigencies of public life, and asso- 
ciate themselves, not in fact, but in feeling, with the duties 
imposed by society ; and resign themselves courageously to the 
| saerifices which are sometimes exacted by honour, and the 
| public safety. It would, therefore, in order to effect this, be 
| necessary to enable them, by an administrative study of the 
| noble deeds in our annals, to comprehend, in some degree, the 
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meaning of the word country—that little corner of the world 
which contains the graves of their fathers, the cradles of their 
children, and the homes of their husbands; that blessed nest 
of man amid the universe, in which he breathes, wherein he 
is born, where he dies, where he lives, and where he loves. 
Propriety, morality, and religion are taught in an equally in- 
efficient and slovenly manner. The duty of young ladies who 
are well-bred consists, for example, in stifling a sneeze; using 
their handkerchiefs carefully, and as seldom as possible; and 
in not wearing their shoes down at the heels. In one day | 
adoring their husbands, although they should in fact be 

detestable. In casting their eyes down whenever they are | 
looked at by a man; for, according to all appearances, young | 
ladies were not made to be looked at. In obeying without | 
reply, all their governesses and teachers, and all the hundred 
other persons who are paid a stated price to educate them. 
In only speaking when they are interrogated, and then simply 
in answering yes or no, to every question; above all, in being 
modest ; but nevertheless, in a readiness to display all their 
little talents in society, immediately that they may be called 
upon to do so. A young lady is, moreover, accounted ver 

well-conducted if she be very submissive and very neat; if 
she does not spoil her clothes; if she learns her lessons cor- 
rectly, if she lays down her hems straight, if she practises as- 
siduously, if she does not distort her features, if she holds 
herself properly, that is to say, with her neck stiff, her head 
upright, and her arms hanging down ; and finally, if she goes 
through her dancing lessons with the gravity exacted by so 
serious an occupation. 





Making all due allowance for the different habits and 
modes of feeling of different countries, we fear that this 
clever sketch is still too palpably illustrative of the lead- 
ing system of female education among ourselves. How 
admirable also is the following brief reflection on 

THE POWER OF RELIGION ! 

It is to the influence of Christianity—let us hasten to avow 
it, to its eternal praise—that we owe the impulse of chastity, 
as we moderns understand, exact, and value it. That graceful 


reserve aud angelic modesty, which is the quality that exceeds | 


all others, which is often their substitute, and which is never 
laid aside until all the rest have been lost; that impenetrable 
but diaphanous tissue which entirely envelops the Christian 
female, from her cradle to her coffin ; that admirable and holy 
vestment which is both her first and her last attire; her 


swaddling-clothes and her shroud ; and of which even the most | 


shameless carried with her a few fragments to her grave. That 
saint-like purity which the ancients were unhappy enough not 
to know; and which could only descend to earth on the day 


when the worship of the Virgin superseded that of Venus; | 


when the archangels expelled the fauns and the satyrs ; and the 
angels and the cherubim substituted their grace and purity for 
the lascivious attractions of the nymphs and syrens. 

(To be continued.) 





JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


HEALTH OF TOWNS—INSURANCE—FRIENDLY SOCIETIES— 
EDUCATION. 





PuBLic EpuCATION.—The Marquis of Lansdowne, on Friday 
week, in his speech in the House of Lords upon the subject of 


education, announced the intention of Government to provide | 


for the more frequent inspection of schools that had derived as- 
sistance from Parliamentary grants. It is proposed to make 
such an addition to the staff of inspectors, which has been found 
inadequate for efficient operation, as will secure an inspection of 
every schoo! at least once in a year. The number of additional 
inspectors whose services will be immediately required is four, 
including the appointments published in the Gazette of Friday, 
the 5th inst. The gentlemen who have been already appointed 
are, Mr. E. Carleton Tufnell and Mr. J. F. Ruddock. The 
former is a gentleman who has had great experience in official 
life: he held the office of Assistant Poor-law Commissioner from 
1834 uotil April last. Whilst an Assistant Poor-Law Commis- 
sioner, he devoted not ouly much of his time and attention to the 
subject of education, but, in conjunction with Mr. Kay Shuttle- 
worth, established the training school at Battersea, to the sup- 
port of which he contributed for some time the greater part of 
his official income. 

THE CONSEQUENCE OF NON-INTERFERENCE.—The returns 
of the past quarter prove that nothing effectual has been done to 





put a stop to the disease, suffering, and death, in which so many 
thousands perish; that the improvements, chiefly of a showy, 
superficial, outside character, have not reached the homes and 
habits of the people ; and that the consequence is that thousands, 
not only of the children, but of the men and women themselves, 
perish of the diseases formerly so fatal, for the same reasons, in 
barracks, camps, gaols, and ships.—Report of the Registrar- 
General, 1846. 

Water Supply or RoME AND LONDON.—The probable 
supply to the 1,000,000 inhabitants, of which Rome could one 
time boast, amounted to 50,000,000 cubic feet, being equal to 
about 50 cubic feet for each individual. This is probably 20 
times the quantity which London now receives for each of its in- 
habitants--a fact which goes far to justify the application of the 
| disgraceful term ‘‘ bathless’’ to this the largest, the most opulent 
| and the most powerful city in the world. How miserably insignifi- 
| cant do our water-works appear, and how trifling the supply they 
| furnish to this mighty city of more than 2,000,000, when con- 
| trasted with the immense flood of pure water poured into old 
| Rome by her gigantic aqueducts! And how discreditable the 

difference between the two capitals, when we reflect on the far 
| superior resources which modern science has placed at her com- 
| mand, and on the well-known fact, that through the happy con- 
| stitution of the strata on which London stands, she has at her 
| command—requiring, as it were, but the smiting of the rock to 
make them gush forth—boundless supplies of the purest possible 
water !— Mechanics’ Magazine. 
| Errect oF HiGH WAGES ON THE SANATORY STATE OF 
| THE PeopLe.—During the last year, full employment has been 
| given to the manufacturing towns, at higher wages than were 
| ever before known in these places ; yet the Registration Returns 
| shew that full employment at high wages has not been sufficient 
to preserve the population from an increased ratio of sickness 
| and mortality ; has been incapable of affording protection from 
| disease, suffering, and premature death, arising from the neglect 
| of efficient drainage, proper cleansing, a due supply of water, and 
other sanatory measures, which are actually extended to the in- 
mates of well-regulated prisons, and which science might secure 
to the whole of the population.—Report of the Committee to the 
Members of the Association, on Lord Lincoln's Bill. 
| 
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| THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

| THree years ago, whenthe Directors of this Gallery first 
| determined on excluding from their walls such pictures 
as had previously been elsewhere exhibited, we expressed 
our doubt of the success of their experiment, and our 
reasons for it, in the following passage :—“ peer at 
the present condition of Art in England, and consider- 
ing the paucity of high class works produced, we see 
abundant occasion for doubting the policy of this mea- 
sure. The intention, however, is as good as the result, 
‘in the first trial is dispiriting and unsatisfactory. The 
Academy exhibition hitherto has been the great arena for 
artistic competition; and, notwithstanding the objec- 
tions too justly urged against it, will continue to receive 
the best efforts of the best men; and it is questionable 
whether, without such of these works as may be avail- 
‘able, there is talent sufficient in the country to support 
| —what the directors seem to aspire at, and we greatly 
wish to see—another intrinsically rich and attractive exhi- 
bition. It were unwise, nevertheless, to conclude that this 
doubt is correct, and to give up the attempt in despair, 
because failure has resulted from the first experiment ; 
the experience of three or four seasons only can satisfac- 
torily shew whether the anticipations of the Directors, or 
our doubts, have the best foundation; but should the 
event verify their hopes, assuredly, as sincere well- 
wishers to art, it will give us no small pleasure to find 
our apprehensions were groundless, and we shall most 
sincerely congratulate the Directory, the fraternity of 
artists, and the public, on so desirable a result.” ‘Three 
seasons have passed away, and yearly this most valuable 
and useful exhibition has deteriorated. Our worst an- 
ticipations have been fulfilled to the letter; and we 
appeal to all who are capable of judging, whether this 
be not the fact. The first exhibition under the new 
regulation, though supported by Epwin LANDSEER and 
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other eminent artists whose names this year are not in the 
catalogue, was decidedly inferior to the worst we re- 
member under the old rule of admission; last season 
again there was a corresponding falling off; but worst 
of all is the exhibition of this year, than which nothing 
can be weaker or less attractive. 

Remembering, with feelings of pleasure and thankful- 
ness, what the British Institution bas in past days done 


for Art, the encouragement and assistance it has afforded | 


to young and rising talent, and the justice it has uniformly 
meted to those who have been denied it elsewhere, we, 
wishing only for the prosperity of the Institution, ven- 
ture, now that three successive failures have attended the 
working of the new rule of admission, to recommend the 
Directory to rescind the resolution excluding high class 
works which have been exhibited at the Academy, in the 
full confidence that it is only by this the character of 
their exhibition, and the purpose of the Institution, can 
in full efficiency be maintained. Let the same care be 
observed in the selection and admission of works previ- 
ously exhibited as was exercised of old, and the Gallery 
will offer attractions for the public, and convenience 
for the best class of artists, which it does not now 
afford. For our own part—and doubtless the same 
feeling is common—we havea pleasure in again inspect- 
ing, after an interval of some months, a good picture. 
The first impressions are corrected, and a juster estimate 
of merit is always thus formed. 

What evidence of the prevalence of low-class works, 
and, consequently, of spurious artists, does this year’s 
exhibition, coupled with the announcement that the Di- 
rectors had been compelled to reject four hundred pic- 
tures, unwelcomely disclose! If the choicest works have 
been accepted—and we believe they were—how worthless 
must have been the character of the vast number re- 
fused! Of historical works in this year’s exhibition, and 
there are many, by far the ablest is Mr. Fraser’s Last 
Moments of Mary Queen of Scots ; a solemn and impres- 
sive work, which recalls to memory the old days of this 
artist’s triumphs. The number of large and inferior 
history pictures admitted, proves how hard the Directors 
were driven for talent. Mr. Gitperrt has a picture, The 
Fronde Riots, which deserves mention ; and but for the 
foxiness of its colour, and the prevalence of ill propor- 
tions, mightjbe termedfa successful work. 


In landscape—Lerg, Creswick, Bricut, HERING, | 


and Linne ut send some pleasing works. Danby, who 
used always to appear on these walls in full strength, 
sends only one work—a ladies’ sentimental picture, fit for 
an annual— Zhe Lover’s Walk. ‘The best landscape is by 
Lee—The celebrated Vale in Polstead Park ; which, for 
sentiment, force, and truth of colour, justify the warmest 
commendation. We miss the charm of STANFIELD 
this year. Mr. E. W. Cooke, who it seems has been 
in Italy, sends several clever sea-views in the Medi- 
terranean, which, are less welcome to us (and in 
our opinion, the artist is less happy in them) than his 
faithful reflections of our own coast-scenery. Mr. 
LANCASTER has very properly forsaken his stormy 
sunsets, and offers some meritorious views upon the 
coast, which prove him to be on the right track, and 
advancing. 

In imagination and poetic compositions we have 
nothing striking. Mr. Erry sends several works, even 
more luscious in colour and ill-drawn, if possible, than 
his works have of late years been. Mr. F. Goopatt, 
whose arena in chief this Gallery has hitherto been, this 
year has not been assigned the place of honour, nor 
does he deserve it. He sends two works—The Holy 


Well and Irish Courtship. The last is the most im-| 


portant and the best. It abounds in character, the 


| confess our anticipations on welcoming his first great 
lessay, Fete de Mariage, in this Gallery, have not been 
|sustained by his subsequent success. Mr. GoopALL 
is not improving. Mr. Herrine, Mr. Barraup, and 
Mr. Jos1, send some remarkably accurate representa- 
| tions of animals, which want but the spirit and sentiment 
‘which Epwin LANDsEER throws into like works to be 
excellent. Lastly, in “still-life” the Gallery, supported 
as it uniformly has been, and is, by the genius of 
LANCE, maintains its superiority over the same depart- 
ment in other exhibitions. Mr. Lance sends five 
pictures, all of which are the perfection of Art. The 
very dullest of spectators are moved by his works to 
‘admire and applaud. As we propose in our next to 
give a detailed notice of such works as we think deserve 
it, we forbear going further into detail this week. 
—@~— 

The King of Prussia has caused a silver shield, described as 
under, to be manufactured as a present for the juvenile Prince 
of Wales— 

‘‘The shield is covered with bas-reliefs from models by the 
renowned Fischer. In the centre is the Saviour’s bead in gold, 
resting on a cross, around which are four small figures represent- 
ing Faith, Charity, Hepe, and Justice. The other part is divided 
in compartments inlaid with precious stones, each containing 
subjects from the Old and New Testament. The gift bears 
the following inscription—‘ Fredericus Gulielmus, Rex Borus- 
sorum, Alberto Eduardo Priocipi Wallie, in memoriam diei 
capt. 25. M. Jan. A. 1842.’”” 





MUSIC. 
Hew Publications. 

The Fisher—The Swallow—The Huntsman. Three Duetts 
for Soprano Voices. Composed by Kucken. Trans- 
lated from the German by W. Batu, Esq. By the 

| Dark Mountain Side. Song written and composed by 
Catherine F, Deitcy. Lonsdale, Old Bond-street. 

TuEsE three duetts will be very acceptable additions to 

the portfolios of amateurs. The second, in particular, 

is a charming composition, which, from its calmer cha- 
racter, will prove more generally useful than its fellows. 

Mr. Batu has carefully preserved the accent of the 

words in his translation, a virtue which may be fitly 

praised in proportion to its difficulty of attainment, and 
to which even our native composers are almost univer- 
sally blind. Of Miss Detcy’s song we feel called upon 
| to speak in terms of high praise. The name of this ac- 
;complished young lady is familiar to all who recollect 
| the last days of opera at Covent Garden Theatre under 
|the able management of Mr. P. Lacy. In addi- 
|tion to her laurels as prima donna, she has gathered 
| those due to the poet and composer. Her verses are 
| elegantly turned and flow with the music in one gentle 
stream. The accompaniments exhibit careful study 
judiciously displayed and not obtruded ; while the sub- 
|ject, or leading strain, of the song, is really a melody, 

/and not a mere string of notes upon which to hang a 

| succession of excruciating harmonies after the ultra- 

|German manner of our young composers. We hope, 

_ ere long, to hail the re-appearance of Miss Detcy in all 

| the aspects of her varied talents. 

| Bair 

| Second Concert, illustrative of the History of English Vocal 

| Music, in aid of the Hullah Testimonial Fund. 

Tue fame of English music is at length vindicated where it 

has been most disparaged—among Englishmen. Ample proof 

| has been given of the treasures with which it has been enriched 
by a series of composers of whom any country might be 
| justly proud ; and crowded, attentive, delighted, and applaud- 
ing audiences have marked their appreciation of the genius too 
| long neglected, and afforded ample evidence that there is a 











story is well told, the composition is superior, and the | public, uninfected by fashionable follies, prepared to receive 
colouring as harmonious and transparent as in his for- | with hearty welcome the revival of our native strains, if only 
mer works ; yet the picture is not impressive ; and we | as a pleasing relief from the foreign frenzies with which people 
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think it necessary to pretend to be enraptured, when, in truth, 
they are rather endured than enjoyed. 

The series of concerts illustrative of the history of English 
music, of which the second took place on Monday evening 
last, is at once the cause and effect of a newly awakened taste 
for our national music, and they cannot fail to give a vast 
stimulus to the growing patriotism, by the triumphant evi- 
dence they afford of how much there is to gratify that taste. 
The design of these concerts is admirable. Going back to the 
earliest period of the music of England, its progress is traced 
downward by specimens of the best works of the best masters, 
following the order of time. This second concert of the series 
consisted of two parts, one sacred, the other secular. The 
sacred music opened with a hymn by Rogers, ‘‘ Oh! God of 
Truth,”’ a fine flowing melody, still sung as a grace after meat 
at Magdalen College, Oxford. The composer flourished in 
the 17th century. Humpareys, who died in 1674, at the 
early age of twenty-four, was next introduced in an anthem, 
‘*Qh! Lord my God, why hast thou forsaken me,’’ which, 
with ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord,’’ by his centem- 
porary Micuaet Wiss, have a marked character, attributed 
to the love of Cuances II., by whom they were patronised, for 
forid music. This feature was still more marked in Dr. JoHN 
Biow’s splendid anthem, ‘‘I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s 
Day,’’ which displays a diversity of idea, and an adaptation 
of sound to sense, rarely equalled. Purcexy was next intro- 
duced—a name more familiar, we fear, than the fine works he 
has left to us. Mr. Lockig sung with feeling and sweetness 
his hymn entitled ‘‘The Aspiration,’ a composition which 
pleases more after two or three hearings than at first. Like 
most music of profound sentiment, it needs to be familiarised 
to be felt. 

The secular music opened with the delicious ‘ Dulce 
Domum,”’ of Jonn ReapinG, which was enthusiastically 
encored. The composer was organist of Winchester Cathe- 
dral in 1680, and the song is still sung at Winchester school 








introduction of original music, unless first-rate. The greater 
portion of that which has previously appeared in this periodi- 
cal is wretched stuff, and it is rarely that composers of real 
genius can be found at once competent and willing to contri- 
bute to such a work. Every attempt hitherto made to pub- 
lish original music periodically has proved a melancholy failure. 
Let Mr. ALLMAN, therefore, take warning by past ship- 
wrecks, and avoid the rocks on which other barks have split. 
He has an ample field in the music of all nations, which time 
has tried and proved, and which will always be welcome in 
every household. 

ForEeIGN Musicat News.—Madame Pauline Viardot Garcia 
(sister of Malibran) bas achieved another triumph in Berlin, by 
her delineation of Valentine in the German version of Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots ; her popularity in the Prussian capital is quite equal 
to that of Jenny Lind. Cerito and her sposo St. Leon were 
dancing in Berlin with great success. Fanny Elssler’s dancing 
and pantomime in Perrot’s ballet of La Fille du Bandit are the 
delight of the Scala audiences in Milan. Sigaor Jonesini (Mr. 
Jones) an Englishman, has appeared at Genoa in Verdi’s Attila 
with great success; he is a basso. Miss Hayes is creating a 
sensation in Venice as prima donna; Mr. Leates, a baritone ; 
Mr. Reeves, the tenor; and Miss Lucombe, the soprano; Miss 
Noble, soprano—all English artists—are favourably received in 
various parts of Italy. M. Marius Petipa (brother of the cele- 
brated Petipa, of Paris, who is engaged for the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden) has danced himself into the good graces 
of Madame Carmen de Medina, Marchioness of Villa Garcia, to 
whom he is to be married forthwith in Madrid. The artists of 
note now starring in the United States are Sivori, Herz, Leo- 
pold de Meyer, Stgnor de Begnis (the buffo singer), Mr. Edward 
Seguin and Mrs. Seguin, Mr. Samuel Lover, the Viennese chil- 


| dren, Mdile. Blangy, and Mad. Augusta (danseuses), &c. 


Jenny Linp.—Jenny Lind is expected in Paris in about 


| three weeks, and strong temptations are held out to induce her 


at breaking up. The other composers are those already in- | 


troduced in the sacred music. P. Humpureys’s ‘I pass 
all my hours,”’ a song written by king Cuartes IT. was sung 
very feelingly by Mr. Lockey. Miss Rainrorrn, Miss 
Doxsy, and Mr. W. H. Sxevin, then favoured the audience 
with Maruew Locx’s glee, ‘‘ Ne’er trouble thyself about 
times or their turnings,’’ which also was encored. This was 
followed by the first act of ‘‘ Dido and Aineas,’’ an opera by 
Porce.L, and it affords a complete answer to those who 
imagine that the genius of English music is not adapted to 
operatic composition. Few passages of equal length in any 
opera ever written surpass this in spirit, in harmony, in 
dramatic power, and the highest qualities of music. It was 
most vehemently applauded, and the final chorus encored. 
Mr. Macurn then sung tastefully a passage from ‘The 
Massacre of Paris ;’’ also a composition of Purceti, ‘Thy 
Genius, lo,’”’ which we should like to hear again, for evidently 
there was more in it than could be understood at first hearing. 
This was followed by PurcEtt’s wonderfully playful, elegant, 
and truly musical duet, ‘‘ Hark! my Damilcar!’’ marrying 
notes that deserve immortality to the barbarous words of 
Dryben, that deserve to be burned ; it was delightfully sung 
by Miss Rarnrortu and Mr. Sgcuin. Dr. Brow next 
contributed a short but very sweet song, ‘‘It is not that I 
love you less,’’ which was sung by Miss Doisy, with the 
feeling which, more than any of her contemporaries, she throws 
into her melodies. It was unanimously encored. The even- 
ing’s entertainment closed with PurceL.’s grand song and 
chorus from King Arthur, ‘‘ Come, if you dare, your trum- 
pets sound,’’—one of the most stirring shouts of defiance 
that ever was conceived by a composer, and which of itself 
would stamp him a genius. We shall look forward with great 
interest to the continuation of these concerts, and heartily do 
we recommend all of our readers who have the opportunity to 
be present without fail. 
—@—— 


Edited by Georce J. O. AttMAN. 
Part XXIX. 

Tue accession of Mr. ALLMAN, so well known to our readers, 
to the editorship of this periodical, is to be attended with many 
improvements. The character of the music is to be much 
raised, and many contributors of ability have been engaged. 
We hope Mr. ALLMAN will avoid, as much as possible, the 
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to sing a few nights before she proceeds to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. We learn, on indisputable authority from Germany, 
that the friends of Mile. Jenny Lind, in consequence of the claim 
advanced by Mr. Bunn on the services of that lady, have res 
quired the opinion of the Attorney-General of England upon the 
engagement which she was led to sign with Mr. Bunn, to learn 
how far such an agreement, made for the summer of 1845, is 
binding in 1847. The opinion of the Attorney-General was, in 
consequence, taken, and has been forwarded. It is quite fatal 
to the claims of Mr. Bunn, as it lays down that the engagement 
could only be a question of damages, and that those damages in 
case of trial would be merely nominal; and, finally, that from 
the wording of the document, there is a strong doubt as to whe- 
ther it is a contract at all or not. This legal opinion, given by 
the first law officer of the Crown, will doubtless bring this matter 
at once to a termination.—Galignani’s Messenger. 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE.—A new comedy entitled The School 
for Scheming, from the pen of Mr. Bourctcau.t, has been 
brought out here, with a somewhat equivocal success. The 
‘‘ayes’’ had it, but the ‘noes’? were numerous and noisy. 
Some judicious curtailmen‘s have been made since, which have 
obtained for it a more favourable reception. The excellence of 
the play lies in its comic scenes; its defects are felt when the 
author attempts the sentimental. The reason is, that he has not 
judiciously blended them. The former amuse of themselves ; 
the latter require the sustained interest of a well-woven plot to 
render them endurable. An audience is always ready for a laugh, 
but it is loath to look grave again unless the development of the 
story naturally summons their tears. In The School for Schem- 
ing the transition is not natural; the sentiment is not called for 
by the progress of events ; it is brought in by the author without 
sufficient motive, and, it may be added, without the same ability 
in its invention as he displays in the comic portions. The drama 
is saved from condemnation chiefly by BucKSTONE, who perso- 
nates the Macdunnum, a schemer of the mania epoch, who rises 
with nothing, speculates on nothing, becomes a somebody for a 
short time, and then flying to Boulogne—the commercial Botany 
Bay—becomes a nothing again. The character is well drawn and 
well sustained, and the reflections put into his mouth are pointed 
and true, and elicit repeated shouts oflaughter. The other Sche- 
mers are Mrs. Fox French (Mrs. GLOVER) who keeps a fashionable 
boarding school, and teaches her pupils how to get a husband 
studying St. George’s Church and the Opera, and the Hon. 
Plantagenet (FARREN), an antiquated beau, with shattered for- 
tunes. The schoolmistress believes him rich, she believes him to 
be so, while both are insolvent. Each entraps the other into mar- 
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tiage, and then they find out their mistake. Other characters in- | and the only chance of saving her is an acknowledgment by Fa- 
troduced are pupils of Mrs. Fox French (Miss Jut1A BENNETT, | bien that she is his wife. The madness of Fabien, caused by 
Miss REYNoLDs, Mrs. YARNOLD, and Mrs. BucKINGHAM), | his imprisonment, is an obstacle to the avowal; but, at last, he 
who make some amusing scenes, and Miss JULIA BENNETT espe- | recovers his senses, receives a shot which an armed peasant des- 
cially enacts the character of a hoyden with spirit and success. | tined for Pauline, and dies after proving the fact of the mar- 
One of the best of the personages introduced, though not alto- | riage.’’ It is put upon the stage with much skill. Some of the 
gether new, is Lord Fipley, a brainless dandy, admirably per- | scenes are striking, especially that of the rising of the sea. 
sonified by Mr. Setpy. Seldom have we seen a better bit of | CLaRisse’s acting throughout is masterly, and ber emotion when 
acting than his. she hears the insults heaped upon Fabien, and resolves to avow 
The denouement is brought about too abruptly ; changes are | her marriage, is electrifying: it stamps her a genius. 
exhibited which are not very satisfactorily accounted for. The 
drama drags in the second and third acts, and some improve- 
ments might even yet be made to give them more lightness. CORRESPONDENCE. 
M. Bovurcicavtt’s forte evidently lies in smart sayings and es: 
comic character and situation. He has not capacity for the TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
construction of a regular comedy; to the former, therefore, let} Srp 4 few days ago I ordered of my bookseller here the 
him confine himself for the future. The mise en scene is good; tittle hook noticed by you in the last number but one of THE 
no expense has been spared by Mr. Wensrer in getting up the Opiryc, under the head of ‘‘The Barker Library,” with five 
piece, and it is extremely well played by all engaged in it, and other volumes of Mr. Knight’s publications. We received the 
by none better than by Mr. W oo himself, who makes @ | jatter in due course from the London agents, with a reply as to 
good deal of a character (Sykes) that is nothing in itself. | thie decane that *¢i¢ cee matin town? Motin Qommt.| 
PrincEss’s THEATRE.— On Tuesday evening Miss ANNE| From this circumstanceI fear that the benevolent design of 
ROMER made her debut in the part of Adalgisa in the opera of | Mr. Barker is to meet with unusual opposition from the trade; 
Norma which latter was sustained by Miss BAssSANO. Without | but it is satisfactory to know that no hostility of this kind will 
aspiring to be remarkable, Miss BAssANO’s performance was | be able to suppress it, inasmuch as if my second order be not 
extremely creditable to her, for she appeared under the disadvan- | executed I shall avail myself of another channel through which 
tage of competing with singers of the highest excellence, by | to procure all my London books, and, of course, every body else, 
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whom only has the character of Norma been impersonated in | 
England. She succeeded best in the tender passages, expressive | 
of the more delicate sentiments ; she most failed where great 

energy and power were demanded. Miss ANNE RoMER, who 
is a cousin of the prima donna of Drury Lane, was entirely suc- 
cessful. She maintained the part of Adalgisa with unaffected 
earnestness, never attempting more than she was sure of accom- 
plishing, and throwing into the character so much feeling as to 
impart to it a sort of novelty. Her voice is a soprano, rich, 
sweet, and entirely under command. She is evidently well 
taught ; her words are distinctly pronounced, and she does not 
affect the evolutions by which it is the fashion to destroy good 
music. She was loudly applauded, and was called before the 
curtain twice to receive the hearty and well-deserved congratu- 
lations of a crowded audience. 


FRENCH PLays.—A piece brought out last yearin Paris, has 
been introduced here with great success. It is entitled Le 
Docteur Noir, and is well adapted for the peculiar abilities of M. | 
FREDERICK LEMAITRE and Madame CLarisss. It is, in fact, | 
a melodrama, very similar in its construction to those which are | 
wont to delight the audiences at the Adelphi, where no doubt it | 
will soon be seen ina translation. 1t contains some good situa- | 
tions, and there are passages full of pathos and passion, to | 
which the best effect is given by the accomplished artists by 
whom it is impersonated. The plot is so well condensed by | 
one of the daily papers that we cannot do better than borrow | 
so neat an abstract of it:—‘*The drama is in seven} 
acts, constructed with great regard to scenic contrast, | 
each act forming a distinct tableau. We might give the story | 
at considerable length, but the nature of it may be very) 
briefly expressed. Fabien, the black doctor, falls in love! 
with Pauline, the daughter of the Marquise de la Reynerie, an | 
aristocrat of the Isle de Bourbon, and heals her of an epidemic | 
malady. The supposed death of the Marquise, who is obliged | 
to go to France on some family matters, leaves Pauline at | 
liberty. Still, the prejudice of race would prevent her from | 
acknowledgiog her love for Fabien did he not resort to a despe- | 
rate expedient. He takes her toa lonely spot on the sea-shore, | 
and there, whilst the tide is rising, avows his passion. Pauline, | 
believing that the waters will overwhelm her, and that in a few 
moments all social distinctions will end with her life, confesses 
that his love is returned. She is saved, and privately marries 
Fabien, intending to quit the island for Paris. By the intelli- 
gence that the Marquise is alive, and desires to see her daughter 
in France, a new difficulty is created, and poor Fabien, though 
he accompanies his wife to Paris, is obliged to conceal his posi- 
tion, and to appear only as a sort of superior servant. A young 
nobleman, destined by the Queen (Marie Antoinette) as the hus- 
band for Pauline, soon perceives that there is some understanding 
between his future bride and the black doctor. In the presence 
of a large company he taunts Fabien to such a degree that Pau- 
line loses all power of forbearance, and, exasperated at the in- 
sults offered to her husband, avows her marriage to the Mar- 
quise. The old lady is almost killed by the shock, and causes 
Fabien to be confined in a miserable dungeon in the Bastile. 
Fortunately he has made a friend of a young artizan, whose 
mother he has cured of a dangerous complaint, and he is con- 
sequently rescued by this man when the Bastile is stormed by 
the populace. The revolution has changed the aspect of affairs, 
and the aristocrats are now the objects of persecution. Pauline, 
who has sought refuge in Brittany, is a denounced personage, 











under similar circumstances, will do the same. 

With respect to the ‘‘ Barker Library,’’ for myself I think the 
price somewhat /00 low (albeit my pecuniary means do not justify 
me in saying so), and I am also of opinion that this will ulti- 
mately be found to frustrate the scheme of the philanthropic 
projector, though I heartily hope the prediction will not be 
fulfilled. 

On behalf of the divine spirit of humanity now fairly embarked 
on her mission, allow me to thank and congratulate Mr. Barker 
on his noble enterprise, and thanking you for sending the first 
intelligence of it to this part of the country, 

Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 
A SUBSCRIBER TO THE ‘‘ BARKER LIBRARY.” 

Atherstone, Feb. 9. 





JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Phrenological Journal, and Magazine of Moral 
Science. No. XC. Machlachlcan and Co. 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 

Tue second paper is a criticism on Dr. MARSHALL 
Ha.u’s Mental Philosophy, as developed in the second 
series of his “ Practical Observations and Suggestions on 
Medicine ;” and verily the ignorance displayed by a man 
professing to be a physiologist is lamentable and dis- 
graceful. This is followed by some further contributions 
to the mathematics of Phrenology by Mr. James 
Srratron, of Aberdeen. The fourth article is an ex- 
tract from the Third Annual Report of the Managers of 
the State Lunatic Asylum at Utica, New York, on the 

take a portion of this valuable paper :— 


Many cases, we believe, cannot be improved but by arousing 
and calling into exercise the dormant faculties of the mind. 
Hence we have found our schools particularly beneficial to 
the demented, and those approaching this condition. In such, 
the active state of the disease, which originated the mental dis- 
turbance, has passed, and left the brain and faculties of the 
mind in atorpid state. In these cases, medicine is generally 
of no use; and, as we have said, they cannot often be much 
improved but by exercising the faculties of the mind. But 
others are also benefited by devoting a portion of every day to 
mental improvement. To those who are nearly or quite well, 
and who remain with us for fear of relapsing at home, or for 
other reasons, our schools afford enjoyment and often means 
for improvement which they highly value. Those that are un- 
easy and nervous, that are constantly restless and disposed to 
find fault and to annoy the attendants, and to quarrel with all 
about them, because they have nothing else to occupy their 
minds, are also much benefited by the exercises of a school. 
We are every day surprised at the good effect they have upom 
this class of patients. Daily for two hours, one in the fore- 
noon and one in the afternoon, twenty of this class of patients 
assemble with alacrity in one school, and after singing a hymna, 
read, spell, answer questions in geography and arithmetic, and 
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use the black-board with the quiet and good order noticed in Jan idea of the author’s minute accuracy, but I did not suppose 


other schools. 
chapel for a general examination in the various branches | 
taught, and for declamation and the reading of compositions. 
With but very few exceptions, all our household are interested 
in these exercises and pleased to attend. If we are not greatly | 
deceived, our schools and other mental exercises have been | 
very beneficial to our patients; contributing largely to their | 
contentment and cheerfulness, and giving to them a look of | 
intelligence that they would not have, but for the adoption of | 
the course we have mentioned. Our observation for many 
years in various lunatic asylums, led us a long time since to 
regard the want of mental occupation as the greatest want in 
modern institutions for the insane. Go into any such establish- 
ment and you will find some few, in winter avery few, at work, 
some playing cards or other games ; yet a still larger class will 
be found sitting about, listless, inactive, doing nothing, saying 
nothing, taking no interest in any thing going on around them, 
gathering around the stove or place that is heated, looking for- 
ward to nothing but the hour of eating and retiring to sleep. 
For a short time each day, when the physician passes around, 
they will exhibit a little animation and say a few words, and 
then relapse into their former condition. 


Various new works on Mental Philosophy are then 
reviewed, Of these one only claims especial notice, the 
German Phrenological Journal, from which many pas- 
sages are translated. ‘The contents are curious, as in- 
dicative of the progress of mental science among our 
thoughtful neighbours. We propose, therefore, to ex- 
tract this review entire in an early number. A miscel- 
laneous collection of the intelligence of the quarter closes 
the number, and from this we take a very interesting 
letter addressed to the Editor by Dr. GrEGory, the dis- 
tinguished Professor of Chemistry, relative to the re- 
searches in Animal Electricity of Mr. Braip and 
utility of “ Mental Exercise as a Cure for Insanity.” We 
Baron REICHENBACH. 


My dear Sir,—I have not heard from Reichenbach since I 
wrote the remarks published in your last number, p. 372, 
although I am always in expectation of hearing from him. I 
have nothing further at present to say, except that I had an 
opportunity, during the autumn, of seeing Mr. Braid, who 
very kindly shewed me a number of his experiments. These 
experiments are very interesting, and shew that this depart- 
ment of knowledge requires a most full and careful investi- 
gation, because many striking effects are produced by causes, 
which apparently are quite inadequate; which merely proves 
our ignorance of the laws of the relation between the mind and 
the body. But I cannot see that Mr. Braid’s observations at 
all bear him out in the interpretation which he gives of 
those of Reichenbach. His experiments demonstrate the 
very great power of suggestion over the minds of certain indi- 
viduals, some of whom are thus affected in the waking, others 
in the somnambulistic state. And this is of itself a subject of 
deep interest, and worthy of the most profound research. But | 
in all these very curious experiments, the suggestion was ob- | 
vious ; in fact it was Mr, Braid’s object to shew the power of | 
suggestion ; and as I formerly said, I can see nothing in com- 
mon between such experiments and those of Reichenbach in | 
which the most minute precautions were taken to exclude sug- | 
gestion, and where the statements of the patients were often 
opposed to those which suggestion would have called forth. | 
Take, for example, the case of the girl Nowotny (p. 13 of my | 
pamphlet), who declared a magnate to be very weak which 
was presented to her as a particularly strong one, and which 
was, in reality, a strong magnet, deprived of its force by 
reverse passes; this having been done by M. Baumgartner, 
the proprietor of it, unknown to Reichenbach. Many pheno- 
mena are described in my pamphlet which I think cannot be 
accounted for by suggestion ; but I would take this opportunity 
of stating, that in abridging as I did the work of Baron Rei- 
chenbach, I did not do him justice, because I omitted chiefly 
the minute detail of the precautions taken by him, which I 
feared might be rather dry to read. It is therefore due to Baron 
Reichenbach, that any one who criticises his researches should 
have at least read them entire, which Mr. Braid of course did 
not do. In my abstract I retained, as I thought, enough to give 








Once a month all the schools assemble in the | that he would be judged by what professed to be only a popu- 


lar abstract of his researches. Mr. Braid probably overlooked 
the fact that my pamphlet was only such an abstract, or he 
would no doubt have gone to the fountain head. But further, 
it appears to me that Mr. Braid errs in this, that because he 
has obtained certain effects by means of suggestion in certain 
persons, therefore suggestion is the only cause by which these 
effects can be produced. I admit the power of suggestion, but 
I deny that it is the only power capable of thus acting on the 
nervous system, without here adverting more particularly to 
the fact that there are many phenomena which suggestion can- 
not account for. The experiments of Mr. Braid are, I be- 
lieve, correct, but so, likewise, are those of Baron Reichenbach. 
It is the conclusion of Mr. Braid to which I demur, because I 
see no reason to think that the one set of truths excludes the 
other. On the contrary, I look on the suggestion proceeding 
from another mind as one of a number of causes capable of 
producing certain effects, part of which are those phenomena 
called mesmeric, the interest of which is not, in my eyes, at 
all diminished by the fact that they may be thus produced. 
Nay, as it is well known that they occur now and then spontat 
neously, I am disposed to regard them as the indications of a 
certain state, perhaps a morbid or exalted state, of activity of 
the nervous system, and we can easily understand that this 
state may be produced by different causes. It is a very com- 
mon thing to hear people dispose of the phenomena of Mes- 
merism, by saying, ‘‘ Oh! it’s all imagination ;”’ and they 
seem to think that this remark settles every thing. But, were 
I to grant that it is all imagination, what is the natural and 
proper inference? Simply that we must in that case study 
and endeavour to ascertain the laws of action of the imagina- 
tion, of which in that case we must be profoundly ignorant. 
I rejoice to see both Mr. Braid and Baron Reichenbach en- 
gaged in researches which, if they avoid premature theorising, 
need not clash, but, on the contrary, must add greatly to our 
stock of well-ascertained facts in a department of science as 
important and interesting as it is unfortunately obscure. 
In haste, yours truly, 
Edinburgh, Dec. 15, 1846. WILLIAM GREGoRy. 


And also a note of a curious case of 


INJURY OF THE ORGANS OF TIME AND LOCALITY. 


A few years ago, the postmaster of Enniscorthy, county 
Wexford, was fired at by an assassin. Two balls from a 
double-barrelled pistol lodged in the right side of his forehead, 
just where the organs of Time and Locality are situated, and 
ever since then he has entirely lost his previously strong 
memory of time and place, while all his other intellectual 
organs perform their functions unimpaired. He remembers 
events quite well, but cannot tell when or where they happened. 
The balls must have been sent deep into the cerebral mass, for 
the surgeohn’s probe did not reach them, although inserted to a 
depth of four inches ; and they still remain in his head, with- 
out causing any manifest injury to his general health. The 
particulars of the foregoing case have been related to me by a 
highly respectable and intelligent gentleman belonging to the 
neighbourhood of Enni corthy.—ALEXANDER WILSON, of 
Dublin. 

—@—~ 

Paris ACADEMY OF SCIENCES.—JAN. 25.—Several com- 
munications were received relative to the effect of the inhalation 
of ether preparatory to surgical operations. M. Gerdy com- 
municated to the Academy the following accounts of the sensa- 
tions and results produced by the inhalation in an experiment 
upon himself :—After stating that he inhaled the ether through 
the tube of a bottle containing about one litre and a half, he 
says: ‘‘ The irritation which I felt at first in the throat made 
me cough; but, being resolved to resist, I soon triumphed over 
this little obstacle. The irritation and cough gave way as the 
inhalation continued. I next experienced a numbness of the 
head, attended with heat, as if the vapour of alcoholic and 
intoxicating liquor was mounting to the brain. This numbness 
extended itself rapidly, first to the feet, and then to the legs and 
arms, and next to the loins, and increased rapidly with each 
inspiration. In the sensitive organs it was attended with an 
agreeable sensation of heat, and of vibration similar to that 
which we experience in touching a vibrating body. When these 
two sensations reached their maximum, I experienced an im- 
pression, both agreeable and voluptuous, like that of intoxication. 
It isthe numbness of which I speak that diminishes the pain 
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in operations. My sight was not sensibly benumbed; the 
hearing was more so, and it became more and more feeble 
as the intoxication increased. I convinced myself, however, 
that the smell, the taste, and the touch, properly speaking, 
were not paralyzed by the general numbness which came over 
me; but my eyelids became heavy, and I felt a desire to 
give myself up to the charms of my iotoxication.’’ In acon- 
versation which afterwards took place, the questions were started, 
whether the desired effect could always be produced, and whether 
in some cases there might not be danger in the administration of 
the etherial vapour. The general opinion seemed to be, that in 
ninety. nine cases out of one hundred complete success may be 
obtained if a proper inhaling apparatus be used, and the ether 
be pure and highly rectified ; and that with such precautions no 
danger is to be apprehended in one case out of ten thousand.— 
M. Pellerin read a paper on sea-sickness. He began by show- 
ing that there is no foundation for the two opinions which attri- 
bute this malady either to a congestion of the brain or to a com- 
motion in the abdominal viscera caused by the motion of the 
vessel. According to him, sea-sickness is to be attributed to 
the derangement in the circulation of the blood by the alternate 
rolling and heaving of the vessel. The result of this, he says, is 
not a congestion of the brain, as stated by Wollaston; but it is, 
ou the contrary, deprived of some of the blood required to keep 
up a stimulus at this nervous centre. What is felt in sea-sick- 
ness resembles what is frequently felt immediately after a letting 
of blood when the patient stands or sits, viz. a disposition to 
vomit, or actual vomiting. M. Pelleria mentions, in support of 
this opinion, the fact that persons who are liable to sea-sickness 
experience its effects in a much slighter degree when they are in 
a horizontal position. The relief which is thus afforded is like 
that which is produced by the same position in a state of syn- 
cope. He draws an analogy between the sensations experienced 
from the oscillations of a vessel at sea and the nausea occasioned 
by pregnancy; and which results from the brain being deprived 
of a portion of its blood for the supply of the uterus. Asa 
remedy for sea-sickness, M. Pellerin recommends every thing 
that will tend to draw the blood to the head; and therefore states 
that a belt round the body is useful. He recommends also, that 
persons in whom there is a tendency to a flow of blood to the 
head would do well try sea-sickness as a remedy. 


6. 
EXTRAORDINARY INHALATION OF ETHER.—A man was | . 


admitted into the Royal Free Hospital, and on the arrival of 
Mr. T. Wakley, jun. one of the surgeons, it was found necessary 
to perform an operation, to which the man at once consented, 
expressing a wish that it might be done with ether. He was 
then removed to the operating theatre, and Ferguson’s apparatus 
being charged, the patient commenced inhaling, which he did 
most vigorously far half-an-hour without any effect being ob- 
served. Mr. Wakley, jun. thinking the case a failure as regards 
the ether, was anxious to commence the operation, but the man 
persisted in inhaling, and in thirteen minutes from that time be- 
came quite insensible, and remained so for four minutes, during 
which time Mr. Wakley performed a very painful operation, 
without the man betraying the slightest consciousness. Thus 
he inhaled for nearly three-quarters of an hour, inspiring the 
vapour of three ounces of pure sulphuric ether. The man, how- 
ever, explained the extraordinary fact by admitting that he was 
a ‘‘ wager dram drinker.” The patient is doing well, and has 
experienced no inconvenience from his large dose. Several me- 
dical gentlemen were present, and declared the case unprece- 
dented. 

ETHER APPLIED TO VETERINARY SCIENCE.—The vapour 
of sulphuric ether has, we hear, been employed at the Royal 
Veterinary College, Camden-town, on a sheep and a horse, with 
the most decided success. The first-named animal was affected, 
and had been for many months, with an incurable disease of the 
hock-joint. The pain was so severe that the poor sheep was 
quite unable to put her foot to the ground without experiencing 
much suffering. On being brought into the theatre she was 
caused to inhale the vapour of ether through a tube, and in about 
five minutes after it was evident that she was under its influence. 
The leg was then amputated by Mr. Simonds at the thigh with- 
eut the slighest indication of any pain whatever. The operation 
occupied about six minutes, and within twenty minutes from the 
commencement the animal was removed from the theatre restored 
to sensation and consciousness. The horse was labouring under 
a chronic affection of the near fore foot, commonly known by the 
name of the ‘‘naricular disease,’ for which the operation of 
‘‘unnerving ” is generally resorted to as a remedy. This is 
necessarily a very painful operation, and oftentimes the operator 
has to contend against the violent struggles of the animal, par- 
ticularly at the instant when the division of the nerve is effected. 
In this case the ether vapour was inhaled for about thirteen 
minutes, when the horse fell forwards, and the nerve on each 
side of the leg was divided by Mr. Spooner without the least 
manifestation of pain; a slight convulsive action of the limb, 
similar to that which takes place when a nerve of a recently 


killed animal is cut through, alone giving indication of any sen. 
sation. Within twenty-three minutes this animal also had per- 
fectly recovered from the effects of the ether. No restraint 
whatever was resorted to to keep the animals in the required 
position for these operations, and the inhaler employed was not 
one invented for the purpose, but an apparatus temporarily 
adjusted by Mr. Morton until a more perfect one was obtained. 
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644. Jonn Cuppen, or Exvizasetu his wife, of Gorlestone, Suffolk. 

645. Next or Kin ‘of WiLL1aM Burnett, late of Weeke, near Win- 
chester, died July 3, 1843. 

646. CurLpReEn of the late Witttam Devey, scaleboard manufacturer, 
residing at the time of his death, in 1836, near Golden-square, 
St. Luke’s, London. Something to advuntage. 

647. James BrapbLey, son of Georce and Mary Braptey, and grand- 
son of WALTER BRADLEY, formerly of Stourport, Worcestershire. 
In the year 1817 the said J. BrapLey was residing with his parents 

in Jane-street, Commercial-road, London, being then about two 

or three years old, and was afterwards employed in a hostelry in 
that neighbourhood. Something to advantage. 

648. Georce Binciey, Esq. of Worcester, who left this country for 
Chili in the year 1840, or his family. 

649. Witt of WittrAm Harrison, Esq. formerly of 5, Devonshire- 
place Balham, Surrey, but at the time of his death was residiag 
on the South-parade, Wakefield, Yorkshire. 

650. Next or Kin of Epwarp Parsons, late of Southend, Essex. 
Something to advantage. 

651. SamugeLt Jones, late of Poulton, Chester, farmer, who left his 
house early on the morning of Monday, Sept-mber 21, 1825, and 
has not since been heard of. Something to advantage. Or proof 





of his death, reward. 

652. Mr. Cuarves F. Scraper, formerly of Brighton, and in the 
habit of calling on Mr. Hall, Catherine-street, Westminster. 
Something to advantage. 

53. Lyp1a Bow es, left Lensdell, near Thaxted, Essex, on the 24th of 

August, 1838; supposed to have gone to London. Something te 

| advantage, Or proof of her death, reward. 
| 654. Witt of Micnagt Ricues, late of White-street, Southwark, 
Surrey, carpenter, dated about 1836 (died August 1840), or copy. 
| 655. ReLations or Next or Kin of Louis ALPHonse Po.cuer, late 
Senior Professor of Fortifications at the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, died 8th Novea ber, 1845, Something to adrantage. 

656. Herr, or Herrs-at-Law, and Customary Heirs, of SUSANNA 
Etxiortt, late of Fakenham, Norfolk, widow (died December 1841), 

| or their representatives. 

657. Next or Kin of Mrs. Saran Hay, deceased, widow of the late 

Mr. David Hay, of Pread-street, Paddington, Middlesex, plumber. 
She died in Pread-street in September 1837, and was buried at 
Paddington. Her maiden name was Johnson, and she was sister 
of the late Mr. Edward Jehnson, of Gerrard-street, Soho. 

658. Herr-at-Law of WiLL1AM Woop, Fsq. late of the ¢rmy Pay- 

Office, Whitehall, who died at Paddington in December 1828, 
(To be continued weekly.) 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


TO OUR FRIENDS. 

WE promised from time to time to inform our many 
friends who have taken such a kindly interest in the 
welfare of THE Critic, how the bold experiment pro- 
ceeds, 
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So far, with success beyond expectation. Not only 
is there an immense increase in the circulation, but it is 
advancing at an increased ratio every week. A few 
instances will shew this. One newsman, who used to 
take 15 copies, now takes 125; another, who took one, 
now takes 18. A great bookseller in the Row informs 
us that he sells more Critics on one side of his counter 
than Literary Gazettes in his whole shop. Another says 
that his sale of it already equals that of the Atheneum. 
In Liverpool, where before 48 were sold, the newsvender 
now sells nearly 200. In Bradford, in Yorkshire, the 
sale has risen from six to 84. These are specimens of 
the facts that have come to our knowledge. At the pre- 
sent rate of progress, before the year has closed the cir- 
culation of Tue Critic will be greater than those of 
the Atheneum, the Literary Gazette, and the Spectator 
added together ; and considering how little has yet been 
done towards making it known, and the vast field not 





don Legends,” conjectures White-chapel originated from it. 
Blanch Appleton was near Mart, now Mark-lane, and was the 
sanctuary of strangers and foreigners, of whom the citizens of 
London were ever particularly jealous, and who incommotions and 
riots suffered severely. A notice was read by the secretary of a 
Roman villa, at Stancombe Park, Gloucestershire. Dr. Shotksy 
related some interesting particulars of Sebastian Cabot, a native 
of Bristol, who in the reign of Henry VI. was the first to discover 
the variation in the needle ;—this indefatigable mariner and ad- 
venturer unfortunately met with severe losses in the latter part 
of his life, from the purloining of his manuscripts and papers by 
one hired for that purpose, by Philip of Spain, during his stay in 
that country. These relics the learned Doctor supposes were 
not all destroyed, which has hitherto been the general opinion, 
but that some of them still exist in Spain. It isto be hoped 
that these interesting documents, will be made available in these 
times of research, when all that can be brought to bear on dis- 
coveries of this nature, cannot fail to be appreciated. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that the whole of the proceedings of this young 
association form a striking contrast to the dull, dry, and mono- 
tonous routine of that antiquated body, the Society of Antiqua- 





yet entered upon, we see no reason why for many months 
the onward march of the last six weeks should not con- | 
tinue. But much depends upon the kind exertions of | 
our present readers. If they will take the trouble to in- 
troduce THe Criric with a recommendation to their 
friends, six months will place it in the proud position to 
which it aspires. 





ries, and rendered the more so from the active and energetic 
character of the former, and bidding fair, in a few years, to far 
outstrip the latter in usefulness, if not to become a formidable 
rival. 

St. PETERSBURGH.—Letters from St. Petersburgh an- 
nounce that the Russian Geographical Society has recently 
elected Baron Humboldt, Carl Ritter of Berlin, and our coun- 
tryman, Sir Roderick Murchison, to be its three honorary mem- 
bers. This new Society, which was formed on the reiurn of 





—— | Prof. von Middendorff from his Siberian travels, is presided over 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. | by the Grand Duke Constantine, who has endowed it with a 
| gold medal for original researches; and its senior vice-president 


BRITISH ARCHXOLOGICAL AssoctaTioN.—The second | 
meeting of the season took place on Friday evening last, T. I. 
Pettigrew, Esq. in the chair. Several new associates were 
proposed and elected, including the Marquis of Hastings and 
others of influence. The exhibitions were numerous and inter- 
esting. By Mr. Burton, a beautiful bronze figure of Antinous, 
and a stamp of the same metal formerly used by the Roman 
potters, for marking the handles of the amphore, with the name 
of the presiding magistrate. In reply to an observation made | 
by a member, Mr. Roach Smith, the secretary, remarked, that 

the genuineness of these objects had stood a test which was | 
quite new to many of the members, eliciting considerable 

curiosity, and will not fail to be appreciated by collectors of 

antique bronze. Drawings by Mr. Warne, of Blandford, were | 
exhibited, representing spear-heads and other objects recently 

discovered by him in an extraordinary double barrow, on Camel- 

down, in Dorsetshire, a diagram of which was shewn; the 

singularity of the construction consisted in a kind of rude 

masonry, covering the funeral deposits, and the section shewing 

that a complete barrow had been built over the original one. 

Mr. Pratt exhibited a helmet of iron and leather, of the descrip- 

tion used for tilting, of very massive construction, and one of 

that kind, Mr. Planché observed, rarely met with except in 

drawings in illustration of heraldry. Mr. George Isaacs laid on 

the table a pax from Cologne; it was used for holding relics, 

and known by the name of a rota, from its wheel-like form. On | 
the face appeared a Latin inscription, with the date of 1247, but 
from its general character it was the opinion that it was of a 
make earlier than the date indicated, and probably Anglo-Saxon ; 
one precisely similar is found described in Dagdale’s Monasticon. 
An interesting paper by Mr. E. B. Price, was read on Trades- 
mens’ and Tavern tokens, which was prefaced by a few obser- 
vations by Mr. R. Smith, who remarked that it had been 
questioned by some, whether the subject came correctly within 
the limits of archzological inquiry. The manner, however, in 
which some classical antiquaries of the present day, for instance, 
Capt. W. H. Smyth, R. N. and Mr. Akerman, had shewn the 
peculiar points of interest in these records of the middle classes, | 
proved that the subject might be made both instructive and 
useful. The Tokens selected by Mr, Price were of the Rainbow 
Tavern, the Canary House in the Strand, and one relating to 
Blanch Appleton. The first of these represented a rainbow in 
relief, and the words ‘‘ James Farr, 1666,” on the reverse, ‘* In 
Fleet Street his half-peny.’’ It appeared that this James Farr 
had been, about ten years previously, indicted by the parish 
authorities for selling deleterious liquors, as they called it, under 
the name of coffee. Mr. Price related many curious and inter- 
esting anecdotes of the opposition made in England to what 
some termed ‘‘a vile, sooty tasting liquid,’’ and as “injurious 
and degenerating to man ;” and quoted Burton, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and other old writers of that period bearing on the 
subject. The Token relating to the Canary House afforded a 
similar opportunity to the author to illustrate the history of 
canary wine; and the Token recording Blanch Appleton was 
made topographically interesting. Mr. Akerman, in his ‘‘ Lon- 











is the eminent nautical geographer, Admiral Liitke. The first 
mission of thig infant Society (which is supported by the Impe- 
rial Government), will be under Colonel Hoffman, to exptore the 
wild and hitherto untrodden region along the north-eastern flank 
of the Ural Mountains, to the south of 65 deg. north lat. 
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A Lyttle Geste of Robin Hood, edited by J. M. Gutch, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 
cl.—Arden’s (Rey. G.) Manual of Catechetical Instruction for Pub!ic 
and Private Use, feap. 8vo. 3s. cl. 

Brewer’s (Rev. Dr.) Poetical Chronology, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Chambers’s ‘The Primer Atlas, 4to. 2s. 6d. cl.—Chambers’ Miscellany, 
Vol. XV. 12mo. Is. bds.—Cheever’s (G. B.) The Pilgrim in the Shadow 
of the Jungfrau Alp, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. cl.—Ditto, Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont Blanc, 2nd edit. 12mo, 3s. 6d. cl.— 
Cotteri!l’s (Rev. T.) Selection of Psalms and Hymns, 18 no. 2s. 6d, cl. 

Dufief’s (R. G.) Frerch- English Pronouncing Dictionary, new edit. cr. 
Svo. 12s. el. 

Enunciations, Figures, and Corollaries of the First, Sixth, Eleventh, and 
Twelfth Books of Euclid’s Elements, sq. 32mo. 1s. swa. 

Harding’s (J. D.) Advanced Drawing Book, 6 Nos. 2s. each, or complete, 
14s. cl.— Hill’s (N.) Educational Monitor, 18mo. Is. 6:4. cl. 

James’ (G. P. R.) History of Charlemagne, 2nd edit. 8vo. 12s. cl.—Jean’s 
(H. N.) Plain and Spherical Trigonometry, feap 8vo. 5s. cl. oe 

Kincaid’s (Capt.) Adventures in the Rifle Brigade, 3rd ed. 8vo. 10s. 64. 
bds.; Random Shots of a Rifleman, 2nd edit. Svo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

ach’s (Lieut.-Col. )Rambles along the River Styx, 8vo. 5s. cl.—Lee 
(T. S.) on Tumours of the Uterus and its Appendages, Svo. 8s. cl.— 
London and Provincial Medical Directory, 12mo. 8s. 64. cl.—Lucretia : 
or, the Children of the Night, 2nd edit. with ‘‘ A Word to the Pablic.’” 
By Sir E. L. B. Lytton, 3 vols, 8vo. NM. 11s. 6d. bds. 

M‘Crindell’s (Miss) School Girl in France, 3rd edit. feap. 5s. cl.—Manual 
of Utility: Music by C. N. Manby, 18mo. 1s. swd.—Marshall’s (J. T.) 
The Farmer’s and Emigrant’s Hand-Book, 2nd edit. 12mo. 6s. cl.— 
Michelet’s History of France, translated by G. H. Smith, esq. (Whit- 
taker’s Popular Library), Part VI. med. 8vo. 3s. 6d swd.; Vol. LI. 
med. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Moore’s (Rev. D.) Daily Devotion or Prayers 
framed on successive Chapters of the New Testament, sm. 4to. 12s. cl. 

Newton’s (Mrs. C.) The Days of Laud and of the Commonwealth, post 
8vo. 4s, 6d. cl. 

Provincial (The), Medical Directory, 12mo. 5s, 6d. cl. s 

Redford (G.), on Body and Soul, 8vo. 7s. swd.—Ritclrie’s (Eltz.), Les- 
sons of Life and Death, a Memorial of Sarah Ball, 12mo. 2s. cl. j 

Specimen (The), Flora, or British Botany exemplified, by the author of 
Pictorial Fiora, #vo. 2is. silk.—Stevenson’s (Rev. J.), Memorials of 
Pastoral Affection, 12mo. 1s, 6d. cl. . 

Thier’s Consulate and Empire, translated by Forbes Campbell, esq. Vols 
I. to VI. in 3 vols. cl. 10s. 6d. each.—Truth, its Authority, Power, and 
Importance, by *‘ Latimer,’’ feap. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Vicker’s (Rey. A.), Explanation of the Ten Commandments, feap. 8vo- 
4s. 6d. cl. 

West’s (Ed.), The excellency of Man, deduced from Reasoa and Reycla- 
tion, royal 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Young (The), Lady’s New Grammar, by a Lady, 12mo, Is. 64. cl. 
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One Tract more, &c. by R. Monckton Milnes, esq. published in 181°. 
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